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Including  the  Hiftory  of  that  Science  ; with  a View  of  its  feveral  Branches, 
and  the  proper  Means  of  attaining  a perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Whole. 
Alfo  animadverfions  on  the  Qualification  and  Deportment  of  an 
Accoucheur  : 


Publicly  delivered  at  his  Theatre,  in  Craven-Street,  London. 
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Monfieur  Monfieur  John  Leake,  do&eur  en  medtrcine,  membre  du  College  Royal  des  Medlcins  de 

Londres,  &c. 

MAxima  cum  voluptate  et  non  fine  fru<5tu,  Vir  iiluftriflime  et  ornatiftime,  tuum 
legi' et  relegi  librum,  cui  titulus  eft : Practical  Obfervatiom  on  the  Child- 
bed Fever,  printed  London  1772.  In  i!lo  enim  reperi  animadverfiones  curiofas  et 
plane  novas  de  affedlibus  omenti,  difquificiones  nitidas  et  fagaces  de  curatione  fe- 
bris  puerperiunn  infequends,  dubitationes  quas  dittarunt  prudentia  et  moderatio 
contra  fyftema  noftri  Celeberrimi  Le-vret , cogitationes  accuratas  de  hsemorrhagiis 
ante  er  pod  partum.  Quid  magts  ? in  toto  judicium  et  fcientia  verfboni  que  me- 
dici  refulget,  his  itaque  perpenfis,  feu  tegrorum  falutem,  feu  artis  medics  incre- 
mentum  profpiciam,  tuum  librum  cundtis  gratifiimum  duxi;  qua  propter  ut  me- 
lius innoteicat,  hunc  in  idioina  gallicum  converto,  jam  ferme  abfoluta  eft  inter- 
pretatio;  et  paucos  intra  menfes,  fi  tibi  libet,  prelo  publico  poterit  in  Francia 
committi. 

Mihi  familiaris  et  colendus  amicus  habet  nunc  fub  prelo  tra&atum  idiomate 
Gallico  feriptum  de  hasmorrhagiis  uterinis.  Plurimis  abhinc  menfibus'  audtori 
communicaveram  verfionern  tus  febtionis  Vs.  Of  the  nature  and  cauje  of  uterine 
hemorrhages,  and  their  treatment , &c.  in  hoc  novo  tractatu  mei  amici,  multa  funt 
de  te  excerpta  cum  laude  tui  ingenii  et  tui  operis. 

Auftor  novi  traftatus,  poll  expofitionem  variarum  methodorum  contra  hsmor- 
rhagias  uteri,  nil  efficacius  inveniit  quam  obturatio  vaginas  cum  Linteolis  vel  ficcis, 
vel  imbutis  aceto,  fed  profunde  immilfis.  Hsc  methodus  olim  vetuftiftimis 
nota,  in  oblivione  quodam  modo  jacebar  ; fed  nunc  refurgit  longa  et  felici  experi-' 
entia  ftabilita-,  et  enim  introdudlio  linteorum  in  vagina,  dum  fanguinis  fluxuni; 
juvat  quoque  formationem  coaguli ; interim  uterus  novas  acquirit  vires  ; fefe 
conglomerat  et  conftringit,  contrablionibulque  propellet  coaguiatum  fanguinem 
et  linteola  immifi'a;  fed  ut  obturamentum  vaginas  fit  Temper  lauftum,  plurimas 
Tunt  adhibendas  cautiones  : fcilicet,  mollis  comprellio  uteri  cum  manu,  applicatio 
Tupra  pubem  linteorum  aqua  frigida,  aut  forfan  melius  aceto  madidorum,  ufus 
aeris  frigidi,  et,  ut  uno  dtcam  verbo,  quidquid  poteft  juvare  uteri  contradtiones 
et  vaforum  languinem  fundentium  claufuram. 

Celeberrimus  Hoffman,  Cornelius  Prioen,  multique  alii  jam  indicarant  obtura- 
mentum vaginae  contra  hasmorrhagias  uteri;  hsc  methodus  tihi,  Vir  clariftime 
non  erar  ignota;  attamen'in  praxi  vix  erat  explorata.  In  curriculo  menfis  proximi, 
ut  opinor,  novus  tradlatus  mei  amici  evulgabitur;  et  in  illo  videre  poteris 
ferme  omnia  quas  fcripfifti  de  opio,  medicamentis  ajlrigentibus , vene  Jedlione,  &c. 

Vale,  Vir  clariftime;  et  quanquam  fim  extraneus,  et  nullo  modo  tibi  notus, 
non  dedigneris,  quaefo,  meam  finceram  admirationem. 

FRANCISCUS  CHAUSSIER, 

Datum  Divione  die  li,  7 bris.  1775. 

Chirurgia;  magifter  in  urbe  Divionenfi  apud  Burgundos,  acad.  rcg.  chirurgiae  Parifienfis  corrcfpon- 
dens,  & c. 

P.  S.  Si  valis  mihi  refponfum  dare,  fubjungo  inferiptionem  epiftolae  in  idiomate  gallico. 

MONSIEUR, 

JE  vous  prie  d’accepter  un  exemplaire  de  l’ouvrage  que  je  publie  en  faveur  de 
1’operation  nouvelle  de  la  feclion  de  laSimphife  que  j’ai  determine,  et  a la  quelle 
j’ai  cooperd.  J’y  joins  le  recit  de  la  Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  et  un  thefe  qui 
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detre  foutenue  dans  nos  Ecolles,  la  quelle  adopte  mes  principes  et  offre  fix  ex- 
amples de  fucces.  J’enfeigne  les  accouchemens,  &c.  Je  fuis  le  premier  medecin  de 
notre  faculte  qui  fe  foit  auili  decidement  livre  a cette  partie  de  la  medecine  qni  eft  en 
France  aux  mains  des  chirurgiens.  Je  connois  vois  travaux  fur  les  fievres  a la  fuite 
des  couches;  j’etablis  vos  principes  et  je  me  plais  a vanter  vos  talens.  J’ai  donne 
un  Hiftoire  des  principaux  Accoucheurs,  Smellie  et  vous,  Monfieur,  y occupe  un 
rang  diftingue.  Recevez  mon  Opufcul*  comme  un  homage  que  je  me  plais  a ren- 
dre  a votre  celebrite.  J’ai  mande  a mon  libraire  de  me  faire  parvenir  tous  vos 
ouvrages,  je  compte  en  faire  bon  ufage  pour  un  traite  d’ Accouchemens,  que  je 
vais  publier  et  dans  le  quel  j’aurai  un  grand  nombre  de  fois  occafion  de  publier 
avec  quels  fentimens  d’eftime  refpedtueufe  j’ai  l'honneur  d’etre, 

MONSIEUR, 

Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeiflant  ferviteur, 

ALPHONSE  LE  ROY, 

Doftor  Regent  de  la  Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  Profeffeur 
Mai  le  15,  1778.  d’ Accouchemens  et  de  Maladies  des  Femmes. 

M.  Leake,  Profefleur  d’Accouchemens. 
TRANSLATION. 

S I R, 

T INTREAT  your  acceptance  of  my  publication  on  the  nezv  operation  of  cut- 
"*■  ting  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pules , which  I have  fuccefsfully  performed.  I like- 
wife  inclofe  a report  of  the  Medical  Faculty  at  Paris,  and  a Thefis,  which  has 
lately  been  difeufled  in  our  College,  wherein  my  principles  are  adopted  ; together 
with  fix  examples  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation.  I give  ledtures  in  midwifery, 
&c.  and  am  the  firft  in  our  faculty  w'ho  has  fo  devoted  himfelf  to  this  branch  of 
phyfic,  which  in  France  belongs  to  furgery.  I am  acquainted  with  your  Prattical 
Obfervations , &V,  on  the  Child-bed  Fever.  I adopt  your  principles,  and  take  Plea- 
fure  in  praifing  your  Talents.  I have  given  a Hiftory  of  the  principal  Accoucheurs , 
wherein  Smellie  and  you,  Sir,  hold  a diftinguifhed  rank.  I prefent  you  with  a fketch 
of  my  work,  as  a tribute  which  I owe  to  your  eminent  reputation,  and  have  given 
orders  to  my  bookfeller,  to  fend  me  all  your  works,  of  which  I intend  to  make  a 
proper  ufe  towards  a Treatife  I am  going  to  publifli  on  Midwifery,  wherein  I 
fhall  have  frequent  occafion  to  teftify  the  refpedlful  efteem  with  which, 

SIR, 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  moft  humble, 

And  moft  obedient  Servant, 

ALPHONSE  L E ROY,  M.  I).  &c. 

May  15,  1778. 

M.  Leake,  ProfelTor  of  Midwifery,  &c. 
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Now  pullifhecl,  for  R.  BALDWIN,  Pater -nofitr  Row, 

In  two  Volumes , Ottavo,  Price  twelve  Shillings , 

A new  Edition,  being  the  fifth,  with  large  Additions, 

And  a PORTRAIT  of  the  AUTHOR,  by  BARTOLOZZI, 
Tranjlated  into  the  French  and  German  Languages , 

MEDICAL  OBSERVATIONS  and  INSTRUCTIONS  comprehending  the 
the  Nature , Treatment,  and  Cure  of  the  various  Difeafes  incident  to  Women, 
whether  acute  or  chronical. 

VOL.  I.  On  Chronic  Difeajes. 

Obftrudtion,  Redundance,  and  CefiTation  of  the  periodical  Difcharge,  and  Dif- 
orders  from  thence  arifing. 

Difeafes  of  the  Womb  and  contiguous  Parts,  viz.  Fluor  albus,  Prolapfus  Uteri,  Can- 
cer, Abortion,  and  Barrennefs  j Obftrudtion,  or  Incontinence  of  Urine;  Ulceration 
of  the  Bladder,  and  Piles. 

Difeafes ' of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  ; nervous  and  hyfteric  Affedtions,  low  Spirits, 
and  Melancholy. 

Of  Confumption , Dropfy , and  Difeafes  of  the  Skin  and  Glands ; Influence  of  the 
Pafiions  on  the  Body  and  Mind  ; and  Effedts  of  Weather  on  delicate  Conftitu- 
tions. 

The  falutary  Power  of  Air,  Diet,  Exercife,  and  Medicines,  in  the  Prevention 
or  Cure  of  chronic  Difeafes. 

T o which  are  added , Forms  of  Medicine  adapted  to  the  fever al  Difeafes. 

VOL.  II.  On  Acute  Difeafes. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  Child-bed  Fever, 
deduced  from  the  Symptoms  of  that  Difeafe,  taken  from  the  living  Body,  and 
its  morbid  Appearances  after  Death , ill uftrated  with  Cafes  and  Forms  of  Medicine 
adapted  to  each. 

The  prophylactic  Method,  or  Means  contributing  to  prevent  the  Difeafe. 

— On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Uterine  Htemorrhages  or  Floodings. 

— On  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  Convulfions,  and  acute  Difeafes  in  general,  molt 
fatal  to  Women  during  the  State  of  Pregnancy. 

By  JOHN  LEAKE,  M.  D. 

' * 

Lately  publi/hed,  and  dedicated  to 
Dr.  LEAKE, 

HISTORICAL  and  PRACTICAL  ENQUIRIES  on  the  SECTION  of  the 
SYMPHISIS  PUBIS,  fuccefsfully  performed  at  Paris,  as  a Subftitute  for 
the  Cafarian  Operation. 

By  ALPHONSE  L E ROY, 

Doftor  Regent  of  the  Faculty  of  Phyfic  in  Paris,  and  Profeflor  of  Midwifery,  &c. 

Tranllated  from  the  French, 

By  LEWIS  POIGNAUD, 

Of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster 

Lying  in  Hospital. 
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MIDWIFERY, 


T H E fubjedt  of  this  Lecture  relates  to  a branch  of 
medical  fcience,  in  which  all  men  are  interefted,  particularly 
thofe  wdio  exercife  the  obftetric  art,  tending  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  that  amiable  part  of  the  creation,  woman,  from 
whom  we  derive  our  being,  and  greatefl  happinefs* 

Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  a fcience,  before  we  begin 
the  ftudy  of  it,  is  both  fatisfadlory  and  neceffary ; what, 
therefore,  gentlemen,  I.  have  to  lay  before  you,  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion,  may  be  co'nfidered  as  introductory  to  a Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  and 
Difeafes  of  Women.  1 

The 
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The  earlieft  accounts  we  are  able  to  obtain,  inform  us,  that 
Midwifery,  like  other  fciences,  originated  from  neceffity  ; and 
therefore,  is  fo  extremely  ancient,  that  it  feems  to  have  fprung 
up  with  the  firft  race  of  mankind  ; for  notwithflanding  the 
human  body,  in  its  original  flate,  came  perfectly  formed  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  with  all  its  parts  wonderfully  adapted 
to  perform  their  feveral  functions ; and  although  its  ftrength 
and  vigor  was  then  lefs  impaired  by  intemperance  or  difeafe  ; 
yet.  Nature  in  the  production  of  our  fpecies,  not  being  al- 
ways able  to  fupport  and  maintain  her  own  laws ; the  diffi- 
culties to  women  in  travail  were  nearly  the  fame  in  the  firft 
ages  as  at  prefent,  and  confequently,  flood  in  need  of  the 
like  affiflance. 

That  which  principally  ennobles  any  fcience,  is  the  dignity 
-of  its  object,  and  the  public  utility  arifing  from  it ; fo  that 
if  we  may  rate  the  value  of  Midwifery  by  the  advantage  it 
procures  to  the  human  race,  it  will  be  found  fuperior  to  all 
others ; inafmuch  as  moft  of  them  are  only  fubfervient  to  the 
conveniencies  of  life,  but  on  the  due  exercife  of  this  art,  imme- 
diately depends  the  prefervation  of  life  itfelf,  even  in  a double 
capacity.  Hence  the  poetical  invocation  of  the  ancients : 

“ Phcebe  fave  ; laus  magna  tibi  tribuetur , in  uno 
Ccrpore  fervato , rejlituijje  duos*'  Tibull. 
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Midwifery  indeed,  has  often  been  degraded  by  the  igno- 
rance and  unworthinefs  of  many  who  pradtifed  it ; and  fome 
of  the  medical  profeffion  are  to  be  found,  who,  with  more 
vanity  than  folid  fenfe,  think  it  below  their  affedled  dignity 
to  exercife  a manual  art,  or  fave  the  life  of  their  fellow  crea- 
ture, otherwife,  than  by  directing  medicines,  or  feeling  the 
pulfe  ; --«•  means  often  vague  and  ineffectual,  without  the  in- 
terpofition  and  affiftance  of  nature  herfelf.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  among  the  ancients,  the  practice  of  phy- 
fic  and  furgery  were  united,  and  that  learned  men  in  all  ages 
have  not  only  ftudied  Midwifery  themfelves,  but  recommended 
it  to  the  attention  of  others,  as  a curious  branch  of  natural 
philofophy , which  will  afford  the  higheft  entertainment  to  con- 
templative minds,  and  as  a thing  of  the  utmofl  importance 
to  the  community.  It  is  not,  indeed,  neceffary  that  a phy-  J 
fician  fhould  pradlife  Midwifery;  but  if  he  is  unacquainted  ) 
with  that  fcience,  he  is  lefs  entitled  to  the  name  of  phyfi- 
cian,  which  implies  a general  and  extenfive  knowledge  of 
every  branch  in  the  healing  art. 

Among  the^  ancients,  that  venerable  parent  of  phyfiq, 
Hippocrates , not  lefs  iiluflrious  for  focial  virtue  than  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  philofophy,  wrote  feveral  books  pro- 
feffedly  on  Midwifery,  and  the  difeafes  incident  to  women  ; 
Ariftotle,  likewife,  who  was  tutor  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
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and  by  his  order  amply  fupplied  with  whatever  the  known 

world  could  afford  relative  to  natural  hiitory  and  the  gene- 
ration of  animals,  did  not  difdain  to  write  on  the  fame 
fubjedt  ; as  did  alfo  Avicen?2ay  who  was  a phyfician  and  an 
Arabian  Prince. 

Of  the  moderns,  the  celebrated  Harvey , phyfician  to  king 
Charles  the  flrft,  who  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  dif- 
courfes  largely  on  generation  and  child-birth ; and  Ruyfch% 
that  laborious  invefligator  and  promoter  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge, not  only  pradlifed  Midwifery,  but  was  appointed  Pro- 
feffor  of  that  art,  by  the  ftates  of  Holland.  The  learned 
Aflruc , royal  Profelfor  of  phylic  at  Paris,  and  phyfician  to 
the  French  king,  gave  public  Ledlures  on  Midwifery  ; and 
alfo  Albinus , an  illuftrious  Profelfor  of  anatomy  and  furgery 
in  the  univerfity  of  Leiden. 


Daily  experience  affords  ample  teftimony  of  the  great  utility 
of  Midwifery,  whether  it  regards  the  immediate  prefervation  of 
individuals  in  pregnant  women,  or  extends  its  influence  to  the 
good  of  fociety  in  general.  In  preternatural  cafes,  or  profufe 
uterine  haemorrhages,  where  nothing  but  fpeedy  delivery  could 
fave  the  patient’s  life ; the  timely  and  judicious  afliftance  of  an 
Accoucheur  fnatches  her,  as  it  were,  from  the  grave,  and  often 
preferves  her  infant  alfo  $ he  reftores  to  the  defp^iring  hulband 
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the  tender  partner  of  his  bofom,  and  gives  confolation  to  all 
who  are  united  to  her  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  natural 
affection. 

The  art  of  Midwifery  likewife  principally  conftitutes  and  il- 
luftrates  the  Medicina  forenfis , or  that  part  of  medicine  which 
contributing  to  the  public  adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  what  re- 
lates to  virginity,  pregnancy,  and  the  natural  period  of  uterine 
geftation ; as  well  as  to  form  a judgment  whether  unlawful 
means  had  been  ufed  to  occafion  abortion.  It  likewife  directs 
us  to  the  propereft  means  of  difcovering  whether  an  Infant 
was  ftill-born  or  deftroyed  after  birth.  Befides  thofe  cafes,  in 
which  the  decifion  of  an  Accoucheur  has  no  inconfiderable  fhare* 
there  are  other  important  points  which  could  not  be  fatisfadlo- 
rily  cleared  up,  or  properly  determined  without  his  interpo- 
jfition ; and  therefore,  the  verdidl  of  Juries,  refpedling  the  legi- 
timacy of  children , indi&ments  for  rapes , or  aSlions  to  oh” 
tain  divorce , are  chiefly  guided  by  his  report. 

We  are  told,  when  women  under  fentence  of  death  plead 
their  belly,  execution  is  ordered  to  be  delayed ; and  that  this 
matter  is  generally  decided  by  a jury  of  matrons ; but,  did  not 
the  law  of  the  land  exprefsly  thus  command  it,  thofe  judges, 

who 
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who  would  admit  of  fuch  juries,  ought  to  be  deemed  matrons 
as  well  as  they. 

To  err  on  the  charitable  fide,  is  certainly  excufable ; but 
thofe  who  have  not  put  off  all  fenfe  of  feeling  and  humanity, 
mult  hear  with  horror  and  regret,  that  many  children  have, 
from  thence,  fallen  vidlims  to  punifhment,  who  were  not  fharers 
in  guilt,  and  have  been  entombed  alive  within  their  mothers’ 
womb.  Dionis  mentions  a cafe  ef  this  kind,  where  a midwife 
of  the  Chatelet  at  Paris  having  examined  a fervant  under  fen- 
tence  of  death,  and  who  pleaded  her  belly,  pofitively  declared 
fhe  was  not  pregnant ; in  confequence  of  which  fhe  was  im- 
mediately executed ; but  when  the  body  was  publicly  opened, 
a child  was  found  in  her  womb. 

How  often  have  young  women  brought  forth  children,  who 
a few  hours  before  had  been  declared  pure  virgins  ? Indeed, 
men  of  knowledge  and  Ikill  in  their  profeflion  are  not  always 
free  from  error,  and  that  is  always  moft  excufable  in  thofe  who 
have  fufficient  refolution  arid  candor  to  confefs  it,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  others  ; but  if  fuch  as  have  judgment  are  fometimes 
miftaken,  furely  it  ought  to  be  a leffon  of  humility  and  cau- 
tion to  thofe  who  either  have  very  little  or  none  at  all.  In 
a word,  if  it  is  of  confequence  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of 
children , and  to  prevent  a fpurious  i/fue  from  inheriting  the 

property 
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property  of  the  lawful  heir  ; if  it  is  of  importance  to  acquit 
. the  innocent  and  punijh  the  guilty , in  the  molt  horrid  and  un- 
natural  of  all  crimes,  that  of  child-murder ; the  public  utility, 
and  private  advantage  of  that  fcience,  on  which  fuch  determi- 
nations chiefly  depend,  muft  then  become  felf-evident. 

The  Creator’s  wifdom  is  not  more  confpicuous  in  the  great,, 
and  original  work  of  creation  itfelf,  than  the  means  by  which 
fucceeding  generations  fpring  up  and  people  the  world  ; and  if 
the  inanimate  bodies  of  fhells,  foflils,  and  other  concretes,  or 
the  more  beautiful  and  organized  parts  of  matter  in  the  vegeta- 
ble fyftem,  fo  often  engage  the  curious  ; furely,  the  Objletric 
Art  would  afford  them  entertainment  much  more  rational  and 
mterefting.  In  degree,  it  comprehends  the  natural  hiftory  and 
phifiology  of  the  human  body,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of  its  ori- 
ginal flrudture.  It  likewife  tends  to  illuftrate  and  explain  the 
mental  faculties  refulting  from  it ; the  organs  of  fenfe  being, 
the  firfl  inlets  to  all  our  perceptions,  which  vary  in  perfec- 
tion, according  to  the  perfedl  modification  of  thofe  parts,,  and 
the  due  performance  of  their  feveral  functions.  In  would,  in- 
deed, be  impoffible  to  difcover,  by  the  niceff:  anatomical  re- 
fearches,  that  exquifite  peculiarity  of  ftrudlure  in  the  brain,, 
which  conffitutes  the  difference  between  the  ideot  and  man  of 
found  intellect ; yet,  as  every  effedt  implies  an  exifting  caufe, 
fuch  an  identical  difference  may  be  reafonably  inferred  ; for  it: 

D would! 
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would  be  uiapliilofophical  to  fuppofe  any  eflential  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  intellect  or  foul  itfelf. 

No  fcience  leads  us  fo  immediately  to  a furvey  of  our  own 
origin  as  this  ; it  prefents  to  our  view  the  rudiments  of  the 
foetus,  and  fhews  how  they  gradually  unfold  themfelves  in  mag- 
nitude and  figure,  from  conception  to  the  time  of  birth:  Thus 
we  may  obferve, 

“ How  the  dim  fpeck  of  entity  began , 

“ T’  extend  its  recent  forjn  and  fir  etch  to  many 

Garth. 

Here  it  may  alfo  be  remarked,  how  the  caufes  of  things 
remain  inadlive,  till  they  are  excited  into  motion  by  other 
fubordinate  caufes ; for  the  primordia  of  the  human  body,  like 
the  ilamina  of  plants  in  their  feed,  lie  dormant  and  concealed 
in  miniature,  in  the  female  ovum, till  they  are  fupplied  with 
a vital  principle,  and  rendered  prolific  by  the  fubtile  aura 
genitalis  of  the  male.  The  philofopher  and  phyfiologift  may 
then  trace  with  wonder,  the  revolutions  of  matter  in  the  human 
embryo,  diveiling  itfelf  by  degrees  of  its  inert  qualities,  till 
by  a new  modification  of  parts,  it  becomes  an  organized 
body,  and  vegetates  into  life  : ’Tis  now  fupplied  with 
pipes  and  flrainers  fit  to  convey  its  juices,  but  having  yet 
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only  circulation  without  fenfation,  it  refembles  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  and,  like  a parafite  plant,  germinates  and  ftrikes 
root  in  the  womb. 

The  folids  of  a foetus,  even  the  bones  themfelves,  were  once 
In  a fluid  ftate , and  void  of  all  fenfation ; being  derived  from 
the  common  elements  of  matter  taken  into  the  body  for 
nourifhment ; and  it  appears  highly  probable,  at  leaf  to  me, 
that  the  extroardinary  property  refiding  in  matter,  called  Irri- 
tability ^ is  the  Jirfl  inflrument  which  Nature  employs  towards 
the  produBion  of  animal  life . ’Tis  owing  to  this,  that  the 
fenfitive  plant  fhrinks  from  the  touch,  and  the  flefh  of 
flaughtered  animals  palpitates  and  trembles  after  death. 

Hence  then,  the  embryo  may  be  confidered  as  an  organized 
body  which  advances  to  maturity  by  flow  and  infenflble  de- 
grees : At  firft  it  admits  the  circulation  of  fluids  through  its  de- 
licate vafcular  fyftem,  and  foon  as  it  becomes  Irritable ; the 
pun  Bum  fanguineum  f aliens  > the  primum  vivens  and  ultimum 
moriens , fo  beautifully  defcribed  by  the  immortal  Harvey , 
puts  the  animal  machine  in  motion.  In  procefs  of  time, 
the  diminutive  being  is  endowed  with  life,  motion  and 
fenfation ; and  at  lafl,  when  arrived  at  its  utmoft]  period  of 
perfedlion  in  the  adult,  becomes  poffeifed  of  thofe  fublime 
mental  faculties  which  do  honor  to  human  nature.  Such  once 
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were  Newton  and  Def cartes,  and  of  fuch  humble  materials  may 
other  Alexander  s and  Ccefar s be  made,  under  the  forming 
hand  of  the  Almighty  Architect. 

Thus  by  a real  tranfubflantiation,.  we  begin  to  ee  exijl  on 
many  thoufand  grains  that  ijfue  out  of  duft  ;*  but  how  and 
when  the  myftical  union  of  intellect  with  matter  is  effected, 
muft  ever  remain  a fecret  to  us,  and  can  only  be  known  to  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  being. 

sTis  prefumed  that  the  exiftance  of  animal  bodies  cannot 
commence  without  the  agency  of  an  immaterial  principle ; but 
it  thould  be  obferved,  that  the  concurrence  of  material  phy- 
fical  caufes  are  alfo  necelfary ; for  the  vital  principle  in  the  ova 
of  birds  would  lie  dormant  for  ever,  was  it  not  excited  into 
motion  by  the  application  and  energy  of  heat  *.  It  may  alfo 
be  remarked,  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  increafe  as  the 
corporeal  organs  advance  in  perfection  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, and  then  gradually  decline  as  the  body  tends  to  decay. 

During  this  tedious  progrefs  of  animal  life,  from  the  firft 
dawning  of  a living  principle  to  the  laft  extreme  of  age ; 

phyfiologifts 

* Natura  in  anmali  omni'no  animal  eji.  Ip/a  fabricat  Calces , Dentes , Cornua , ad 
vitam  tuendam ; itaque  ijs  etutitur , & Jcit  quo  fit  utendum  modo,fne  objello  aut  Ph  ant  avia 
uJla.  J.  C..  Scalig.  Exer.  307.  Sect.  29, 
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phyfiologifts  have  fuppofed  there  muil  have  been  an  entire 
tranfmutation  or  total  change  of  body,  fo  as  to  leave  no  idea 
of  perfonal  Identity ; and  therefore  the  celebrated  Mr.  Lock 
places  it  in  Confcioufnefs  only.  But  altho’  the  adventitious  fub- 
ftance  of  the' body,  derived  from  aliment  for  its  nourishment, 
Should  be  many  times  changed,  its  original  f lamina  muft  re- 
main identically  the  fame. 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  paft  finding  out ; yet  thefe  very 
perplexities  with  which  we  meet  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge 
may  afford  Some  advantage.  They  will  abate  the  extrava- 
gance of  enthufiafm,  and  corredl  that  vanity  and  felf-fufficiency 
fo  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  They  will  teach  him  diffi- 
dence and  humility,  by  fhewing  him  many  things  of  which  he 
is  either  doubtful  or  totally  ignorant. 

The  learned  Dr.  Bentley , in  his  confutation  of  atheifm,  has 
clearly  {hewn,  that  the  force  of  gravity,  however  it  may  in- 
fluence the  larger  maffes  of  matter,  is  utterly  inefficient  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  animal  bodies.  The  Science 
under  consideration  has  not  been  lefs  eminently  Serviceable  rn 
the  caufe  of  religion,  by  demonftrating  the  wifdom  of  the 
Creator  in  the  ftrudture  and  ufe  of  their  Several  organical 
parts,  as  well  as  in  affording  experimental  fadls  which  refute 
the  doElrine  of  equivocal  Generation y that  great  barrier  and 
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fubterfuge  of  the  atheiftical  fed  of  philofophers,  who  con- 
cluded, according  to  their  principles,  that  if  Crocodiles  and 
other  animals  were  produced  by  putrefaction,  in  the  banks  of 
the  Nile ; that  men  alfo,  like  fo  many  animal  plants,  might 
originally  fpring  up  by  chance  from  the  prolific  mud  of  their 
mother  earth,  to  the  total  exclufion  of  divine  agency. 

This  pernicious  notion  which  prevailed  for  many  cen- 
turies, was  at  laft  oppofed  by  Redi>  a celebrated  naturalift 
of  Florence,  who  by  feveral  curious  experiments,  inconteft- 
ably  proved,  that  the  concurrence  of  both  fexes  is  efifentially 
necelfary  towards  the  production  of  the  fmalleft  as  well  as 
largeft  animals ; and  that  thofe  putrid  fubftances,  fuppofed 
to  have  generated  infeCts,  only  afford  them  a proper  nidus 
or  hatching-place,  but  never  produce  them  by  fpontaneous 
formation. 

It  muft,  indeed,  be  confeffed  that  fome  particular  animals 
are  produced  in  a manner  very  fingular  and  anomalous.  A 
Polypus  cut  into  feveral  parts  will  generate  fo  many  perfeCt 
and  diftinCt  Polypi.  How  ftrangeiy  different  then  may  be  the 
effeCt  of  the  fame  caufe,  in  animals  of  different  fpecies  ? fince 
the  divifion  which  would  deftroy  a human  body,  tends  to  ge- 
nerate and  multiply  that  of  a Polypus . 
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This  extraordinary  creature,  I think,  may  be  confidered  as 
an  intermediate  link  connecting  the  two  different  orders  of 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies ; for  the  fenfitive  and  generative 
faculty  of  the  firft,  may  be  perceived  to  defcend  gradually  in 
the  fcale  of  animal  beings,  till  it  dwindles  into  the  inanimate 
growth  of  plants.  As  nature  infenfibly  drops  the  animal  pro- 
cefs,  the  begins  to  play  the  mimic,  and  tranfgrefs  her  own 
laws:  Thus  fnails  and  earth-worms , according  to  Swammer- 
dam, are  all  of  the  hermaphrodite  kind,  and  whilft  they  im- 
pregnate are  reciprocally  impregnated ; and  that  uncommon 
reptile  the  Surina?n  toad  does  not  produce  its  young  from  the 
interior  parts  of  its  body,  like  other  animals,  but  from  cer- 
tain cups  or  fockets  placed  upon  its  back. 

Lejfer  in  his  Teflaceo-theologia  afferts,  that  the  balani  ma - 
rini,  rock  mufcles  and  oyjlers  are  not  only  hermaphrodites, 
but  fuch  as  without  any  manner  of  concurrence  with  each 
other,,  have  within  themfelves  a power  to  generate  and  bring 
forth  their  kind  An  impregnated  female  Aphis , or  plant - 
loufe  can  communicate  to  / her  offspring  the  extraordinary 
power  of  producing  others  in  fucceffion  even  to  the  fifth  pro- 
geny, without  any  frefh  impregnation  ; and  what  is  equally 
aftonifhing,  the  fame  fpecies  of  Aphis , which  in  fummer  was 

& '-'r.  ' ’ ■ viviparous , 
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* No  Hermaphrodites , among  the  infeft  tribe,  have  yet  been  difcoverech 
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viviparous , becomes  oviparous  in  autumn.  It  is  a!fo  wonder- 
ful, that  the  Coccus  and  Onifcus  no  fooner  bring  forth  their 
young,  than  they  are  devoured  by  them.  And  laftly,  if  we 
defcend  to  vegetables,  however  ftrange  it  may  appear,  certain 
it  is  the  farina  or  feed  of  the  male  flower  impregnates 
that  of  the  female,  otherwife  no  fruit  would  be  produced ; 
for  Linmeus  obferves  the  favin  tree  was  fruitful  in  the 
Upfal  garden,  where  the  male  plant  grew  near  it,  but  in  the 
Clifford  garden,  where  the  male  was  wanting,  there  was  no  fruit 
at  all. 

The  rudiments  of  the  foetus  having  already  been  confidered, 
it  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  the  ceconomy  of  Nature,  in 
perfecting  what  fhe  had  begun,  is  no  lefs  extraordinary ; whe- 
ther it  regards  the  vital  functions  of  the  womb  in  nourifhing 
the  child,  or  the  amazing  expulfive  force  by  which  it  is  brought 
forth.  After  puberty,  the  female  organs  are  fo  difpofed  as 
to  prepare  a larger  quantity  of  blood  than  is  neceffary  for 
the  nourifhment  and  immediate  fupply  of  the  woman’s  body ; 
and  therefore,  when  fhe  is  not  with  child,  it  is  periodically 
carried  off  once  a month,  left  it  fhould  overfil  the  veffels  and 
incommode  her  conftitution ; but  as  foon  as  fhe  becomes 
pregnant,  it  is  then  fent  to  the  womb  for  the  nourifhment  of 
the  foetus ; confequently,  during  nine  months’  geftation,  the 
tnenfes  are  naturally  wanting.  When  the  infant  arrives  at 
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its  utmofl  bulk,  the  uterus  can  then  no  longer  contain  it 
without  danger  of  burfting ; the  violent  diflention  of  its  fibres 
now  creates  pain,  which  puts  the  whole  uterine  fyftem  into 
a ftate  of  re-a6lion,  and  from  thence  the  birth  is  effected  ; 
fo  that  what  are  called  labor-pains  are  only  the  effedl  of  that 
nifus  in  contraSlionem , or  powerful  endeavour  of  the  womb 
to  expel  its  contents. 

From  the  vafcular  contexture  and  peculiar  fabric  of  the 
uterus,  its  cavity,  which  in  the  unimpregnated  ftate  was  not 
more  capacious  than  that  of  a large  filbert,  at  laft  becomes 
fufficient  to  contain  a child  weighing  feven  or  eight  pounds ; 
and  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  it  does  not,  like  a mafs 
of  wax  or  other  dudtile  fubftance,  become  thinner  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  extended,  but  uniformly  preferves  its  natural 
thicknefs  from  conception  to  the  tijne  of  birth ; had  it  been 
otherwife.  Nature  would  have  run  counter  to  her  own  defigns, 
and  inftead  of  bringing  the  foetus  to  maturity,  the  womb  mufl 
have  burft,  and  the  purpofes  of  conception  would  thereby  have 
been  defeated. 

After  the  child  is  born,  the  circulation  changes,  and  lefs 
blood  being  wanted  at  the  uterus,  a certain  quantity  of  chyle, 
which  before  had  nourifhed  the  foetus,  is  now  fent  to  the 
breafts,  to  fupply  the  new-born  infant  with  that  balfamic 
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fluid  called  Milk.  Hence  it  may  be  obferved,  how  admirably 
this  organ  is  adapted  to  anfvver  the  important  purpofes  of  gene- 
ration ; namely,  to  allow  of  vaft  extenfion  without  burfting ; 
fecondly,  to  contract  with  amazing  force  in  labor,  for  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  child  ; and  laftly,  by  means  of  the  fame  power, 
gradually  to  return  to  its  former  flate. 

Immediately  after  the  infant’s  birth,  its  lungs  which  had 
remained  inactive  during  nine  months’  geftation,  are  blown  up 
with  air,  and  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  that  the  caufe  of 
what  fo  naturally  then  happens  to  every  living  animal,  fhould 
in  itfelf  be  fo  obfcure,  that  the  ableft  Phyfiologifts  have  at- 
tempted to  account  for  it  in  vain ; fo  that  it  ftill  remains  a 
queftion,  in  what  manner  the  a6t  of  Refpiration  commences  in 
in  animals  newly  brought  forth  ? 

Bcrdli  and  Boerhaave  afcribe  the  beginning  of  refpiration 
to  an  increafed  motion  of  all  its  mufcles  in  the  time  of  labor, 
and  among  the  reft,  thofe  of  the  intercoftals  and  diaphragm, 
which  are  the  principal  inftruments  of  breathing.  But  that 
incomparable  philofopher  Mr.  Boyle , as  well  as  V ef alius,  has 
experimentally  (hewn,  that  puppies  cut  out  of  the  womb: 
begin  to  breathe,  when  expofed  to  air,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  if  they  had  been  naturally  brought  forth.  Befides, 
we  fhall  fhew  in  the  following  Lectures,  that  the  foetus  does 
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not  ufually  ftruggle  as  generally  thought,  but  is  a mere  pafllve 
body,  which  advances  in  the  birth  as  it  is  adted  upon  by  the 
vital  impulfe  of  the  uterus,  and  in  itfelf  utterly  defiitute  of  all 

power  to  facilitate  its  own  exit. 

« 

Pitcairn  fuppofes,  that  air,  by  its  gravity,  rufhes  into  the 
infants  lungs  as  into  a vacuum but  if  this  was  true,  it 
would  a.'o.  iind  entrance  into,  the  lungs  of  a flill-born  child ; ; 
and  that  machine  which  we  call  a pair  of  bellows,  would  be 
blown  up  by  the  fame  atmofpherical  preffure,  which  we  know 
is  not  the  cafe, 

Baron  Haller  fuppofes,  that  refpiration  commences  from 
the  child’s  endeavour  to  cry,  in  confequence  of  the  pain  it 
fuffers  during  labor;  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
reafonf  and  very  unlike  what  has  ufually  been  advanced  by 
that  learned  and -ingenious  author;  for,  notwithstanding  all 
living  animals  naturally  begin  to  breathe  as  foon  as  brought 
forthi,  they  do  not  all  make  a noife  fimilar  to  that  of  crying 
in  the  human  fpecies;  and  farther,  the  adt  of  crying  being 
fubfequent  to  breathing,  the  firft  is  manifeflly  owing  to  the 
iaft ; for  it  would  be  palpably  abfurd  to  fay,  that  a child 
could  either  cry,  or  even  endeavour  to  do  fo,  without  the  pre- 
vious power  of  breathing. 
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The  late  celebrated  Dr.  JVhytt  will  not  allow,  that  refpi- 
ration  arifes  from  caufes  merely  mechanical,  and  therefore  recurs 
to  a fentient  principle,  which  puts  certain  mufcles  in  motion 
at  particular  periods ; hence  the  infant  is  born  with  a natural 
propenfity  or  appetite  for  breathing,  fimilar  to  want  of  meat 
or  drink  in  the  adult.  He  fuppofes,  that  in  confequence  of 
its  ftruggles  in  the  birth,  a larger  quantity  of  blood  will  be  fent 
to  the  lungs,  which  Simulates  them  into  a refpiratory  motion; 
but  this,  like  every  other  reafon  hitherto  advanced,  is  inefficient 
to  folve  the  queflion  at  firft  propofed ; fince  it  may  eafily  be 
proved,  that  the  caufe  of  breathing,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not 
originally  impreffed  on  the  lungs  themfelves,  but  on  the  organs 
of  refpiration.  The  air  by  its  gravity  cannot  prefs  into  a pair 
of  bellows,  till  their  Tides  are  pulled  afunder,  neither  can  the 
lungs  of  a new-born  infant  be  inflated  and  begin  to  play,  till 
they  are  freed  from  all  preflure  by  the  adtion  of  the  intercoflal 
mufcles  and  diaphragm,  which  raifes  the  fternum  and  enlarges 
the  cavity  of  the  breaft. 

DixH.  w I i 1 ' . . . ) IO  i 

To  proceed  ; when  we  come  to  examine  parts  peculiar  to 
the  foetus,  there  the  immediate  finger  and  fiat  of  .the  Creator 
ftill  difcovers  itfelf  in  a more  wonderful  and  confpicuous  man- 
ner ; for,  the  canalis  arteriofus  and  foramen  ovale  are  mani- 
feftly  defigned  as  diverticula  to  carry  off  blood  from  the  heart, 
and  hinder  it  from  rufhing  upon  the  impervious  veflels  of  the 
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lungs,  which  being  yet  uninflated  and  comprefled,  could  not 
allow  it  to  pafs  through  them ; and  had  it  not  been  for  this 
curious  and  cunning  device  of  Nature,  fince  the  whole  mafs 
could  not  circulate  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  in  the 
adult,  it  would  neceflarily  have  regurgitated  on  the  heart  and 
produced  a mortal  fuffocation. 

When  the  child  has  infpired  air,  the  devious  paffages  already 
remarked,  being  ufelefs,  are  (hut  up  and  obliterated,  except  in 
amphibious  animals , where  it  is  neceflary  they  fhould  flill  re- 
main open  ; for,  whilft  they  dive  under  water,  their  lungs  mull 
ceafe  to  play,  and  the  blood  cannot  then  pafs  through  them  ; 
fo  that  fuch  creatures,  though  deprived  of  air,  will  flill  fuftain 
life,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  did  in  uteroi  This  pro;- 
bably  may  be  the  reafon,  why  young  animals  furvive  longer?  in 
the  exhaufted  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  than  old  ones  of  the 
fame  fpecies  ; and  alfo  w7hy  drowned  perfons,  and  thofe  exe- 
cuted, have  fometimes  been  furprizingly  reftored  to  life.  Hence 
alfo  the  whimfical  attempt  to  render  puppies  or  other  young 
animals  a7nphibious , by  alternately  putting  their  heads  under 
water  and  into  the  common  air  ; for,  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  pre- 
fumed the  canalis.  arteriofus  remains  open  to  the  courfe  of  the. 
blood  ; and  in  the  laft,  that  it  will  only  circulate  through  the 
lungs. 
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The  great  Dr.  Harvey , in  a latin  epiftle  to  Riolanus ^ pro- 
pofed  the  two  following  queftions : 

rpr;  • > <)j-. ; $3C  .i  . i „ ■ 1;  > A 'imJO  L'Ij-j  ... 

“Cur  foetus  in  utero , refpir  an  s aerem  ufque  ad  mehfem 

decimum , ob  defeSium  refpir ationis  noil  fuff oc at ur  ?" 

r - . - * -*  rs  7 tty  ‘O'  {V?  f>  ' { * if*  ' i *" 

<e  Quare  in  utero  exiftens,  vel  ad  hue  intra  fecundinas , 
exitum  adept  us , vitam  fine  refpir  atione  retinere  poterit , 
quam  primuin  vero  aeri  femel  expofitus , ^///  refpir averit , vitam 
retinere  non  pojfit  f ” 

Op.  Harv.  acolleg.  med.  Lond.  edit.  p.  132. 

Both  the  above  queftions  will  be  anfwered  when  we  come 
to  the  Ledlure  on  the  Foetus  ; it  is  here  only  neceffary  to 
remark,  that  as  animals  in  utero  do  not  exercife  the  faculty  of 
breathing  ; refpiration,  under  certain  circumftances,  is  not  effen- 
tial  to  life.  Indeed,  might  we  trufl  our  reafon  or  attend  to 
our  own  feelings,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
animal  could  live  without  refpiration,  as  without  circulation 
itfelf ; which  thews  that  the  great  and  wife  Author  of  nature 
can  eafily  find  expedients  to  accomplifh  his  defigns,  when  hu- 
man invention  is  utterly  at  a lofs  and  put  to  confufion. 


Several  of  the  preceding  phenomena  may  be  rationally  ac- 
counted for,  as  we  ffiall  endeavour  to  fhew  in  the  fubfe- 
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quent  LeBures  ; whilft  others  are  involved  in  obfcurity  and  too 
remote  for  human  comprehenfion.  It  wouid  be  difficult,  for 
inftance,  to  know,  how  the  ftrong,  elaftic  uterine  fibres,  are 
overcome  by  the  gradual  influx  of  juices  into  the  tender  fta- 
mina  of  the  Embryo,  after  conception  ; and  how  the  fame 
caufe  exerts  itfelf,  in  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  with 
fuch  amazing  power,  as  not  only  to  become  fuperior  to 
the  womb’s  adtion,  but  likewife  the  additional  preflure  of 
the  abdominal  parietes  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Here  it  might  alfo  be  afked,  what  determines  the  growth 
of  animals  and  puts  a ne  plus  ultra  to  their  farther  enlarge- 
ment, or,  why  they  do t not  continue  to  grow  during  life? 
Why  are  fome  plants  and  animals  only  the  fhort-lived  beings 
of  a day,  whilft  others  fubftft  more  than  an  hundred  years  *? 
and  why  are  the  fenfations  in  fome  animals  fo  exquifitely 
acute  as  almoft  to  occafion  pain,  but  in  others  fo  dull  and 
torpid  as  fcarcely  to  produce  feeling  equal  to  that  of  the  incon- 
fcious  fenjitive  plant  f 

The  utility  and  extent  of  Midwifery  may  ftill  be  farther 
(hewn,  by  applying  it  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  dif- 

eafes. 

* The  Creeping  Ceres  bloffoms  at  night  and  dies  in  the  morning,  and  the  Ephe- 
meris  Fly,  although  two  or  three  years  in  hatching  under  watery  when  brought  forth, 
fcarcely  Jurvives  a fingle  day.  ‘The  Foreft  Oak  is  faid  to  grow  one  hundred  Tears , 
and  the.  Stag  is  Juppofed  to  be  an  animal  of  extraordinary  longevity. 
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eafes.  If  the  pathology  of  thofe  maladies  derived  from  the 
parent  are  ever  to  be  more  perfectly  underftood,  it  might  be 
expected  from  the  affiftance  of  this  art.  Thofe  things  pre- 
mifed,  it  may  be  proper  to  enquire,  whether  long  protra&ed 
chronic  dij eafes  do  not  at  laft  become  hereditary ; and  alfo, 
whether  the  placentary  veffels  are  adapted,  by  their  peculiar 
ftru6ture,  to  abforb  from  the  parent,  the  matter  or  efficient 
caufe  of  one  difeafe,  and  to  exclude  that  of  another  ; as  may 
be  obferved,  by  analogy,  in  the  nutrition  of  plants,  which, 
by  an  inherent,  or  elective  power,  imbibe  juices  of  very  different 
qualities  from  the  fame  foil  y and  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable, 
the  flower,  fruit  and  bark  of  the  fame  fhrub,  all  vary  in  fmell, 
ftrength  and  tafte,  according  as  they  are  influenced  by  the 
veffels  of  thofe  particular  parts. 

In  fome  of  thofe  difeafes  manifeftly  hereditary,  viz.  fcro- 
phula,  gout , and  lues  venerea  y might  not  the  materies  morbi 
be  fubdued  and  totally  extinguifhed  in  the  human  Embryo,  by 
enjoining  the  mother  a medicated  regimen  during  the  time  of 
pregnancy  ? From  fome  late  obfervations,  I have  reafon  to 
believe  it  may  be  effected  ; and  this  circumftance  deferves  the 
greater  attention,  as  the  morbid  matter  in  a more  advanced 
age,  might  be  fo  intimately  mixed  and  difleminated  through 
the  fyftem,  as  never  to  be  exterminated  and  totally  taken 

i away, 
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away,  though  at  particular  periods  of  life,  it  may  either  lie 
dormant  or  appear  with  lefs  violence. 

“ The  young  difeafe  that  muft  fubdue  at  length , 

“ Grows  with,  our  growth,  a?id  ftrengthens  with  our  Jlrength 

Pope, 

Such  therefore  is  the  miferable  ftate  of  man,  that  he  not  only 
inherits  fome  difeafes  before  he.  fees  Jight,  or  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  breathing  ; but  is  afterwards  fubjedl  to  many  more,  which 
alternately  afflid  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

♦ 

The  application  of  variolous  matter  to  pregnant  women,  who 
have  had  the  fmall  pox,  would  determine  whether  the  virus- 
wms  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  be  abforbed  by  the  veffels  of  the 
Foetus ; and  if  fo,  whether  this  new  mode  of  pradice  wmuld  not  . 
afterwards  effectually  fecure  the  infant  from  the  influence  of  that 
deftruCtive  difeafe,, . Should  fuch  a method  be  adopted,  it  would 
be  moft  proper  in  the  laft  months  of  geflation,  where  the 
veftiges  of  the  difeafe  might  be  feen  on  the  fkin  of  the  new- 
born infant ; or  fhould  no  fuch . marks  appear,  the  event  o 
the  experiment  might  be  certainly  known,  by  inoculating  the 
child  and  attending  to  the  fubfequent  effeds.  A cafe  men- 
tioned in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  where  the  variolous 
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matter  applied  to  a child  which  had  previoufly  received  the  in- 
fection in  utero,  was  not  fufficient  to  re-produce  the  difeafe, 
fuggeffed  to  me  the  propriety  of  this  practice  ; as  well  as  a 
fhort  but  ingenious  effay  on  the  fubjedt  by  a gentleman  of  Glaf- 
gow,  which  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands.  Hence  alfo  it 
might  be  neceffary  to  enquire,  whether  thofe  adults  who 
are  faid  totally  to  efcape  the  fmall  pox,,  have  not  been  thus 
previoufly  infected  with  it  in  the  time  of  uterine  geftation. 

It  does  not,  I think,  appear  that  this  experiment  would  be 
attended  with  danger  ; for  the  mother’s  habit  would  not  be 
affected  by  it ; and  it  has  repeatedly  been  obferved,  that  in- 
fants efcape  the  danger  of  this  difeafe  in  proportion  to  their 
tender  age  ; which  probably  might  have  introduced  the  practice 
of  inoculating  them  at  the  bread,  when  only  three  weeks  or 
a month  old  : However,  gentlemen,  I defire  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  hint  is  rathei  propofed  for  the  confederation 
of  the  curious,  than  as  a circumftance  as  yet  fufficiently  fup- 
ported  by  practical  facts. 

Strange  things  have  been  imputed  to  the  Mother  s Imagination 
in  marking  or  mutilating  her  child  in  the  womb.  This  extraordi- 
nary opinion  is  ancient  as  the  book  of  Genefis,  and  has  even  been 
transferred  from  the  human  fpecies  to  the  brute  creation  ; for, 
we  are  told  in  the  thirtieth  chapter,  <{  flreaked  rods  were  placed 
i before 
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before  the  breeding  cattle,  to  make  the  young  ones  fpeckled.’* 
However  unphilofophical  and  abfurd  fuch  ideas  may  appear, 
they  have  been  adopted  by  many,  even  in  the  prefen t enlight- 
ened age,  who  too  readily  take  things  for  granted  on  tradition 
and  hearfay,  inftead  of  trufting  to  the  teftimony  of  their  fenfes. 
Thus  vulgar  errors,  like  the  diftempered  offspring  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking,  have  been  propagated  and  delivered  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  ignorant  and  fuperffi- 
tious,  in  particular,  refufe  to  be  convinced,  and  are  offended 
with  fuch  as  diffurb  their  extravagant  belief,  but  are  wonder- 
fully entertained  by  thofe  who  feed  their  fickly  fancies,  with 
ffrange  examples  of  marks,  monfters,  and  mutilated  forms,  to 
whom  they  liften  with  as  much  avidity,  as  Shake/peare s black - 
fmith  “ with  open  mouth  fwallowing  a tailor’s  news.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  generality  of  women  are 
thus  inclined  to  an  opinion  fo  unfavorable  for  themfelves ; 
which  not  only  tends  to  diffurb  their  repofe  and  fill  their  minds 
with  horror  and  dreadful  apprehenfions,  but  is  alfo  contrary  to 
experience,  found  reafon,  and  the  ftate  of  the  animal  (economy. 
To  fuppofe  that  nature,  in  the  production  of  the  Foetus,  fhould 
thus  tranfgrefs  her  own  laws,  and  be  put  out  of  her  due  and 
regular  courfe  by  trifling  accidental  caufes,  is  not  only  cruelty 
and  difaffection  to  themfelves,  but  an  affront  to  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator.  A woman’s  mind,  from  the 
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deiicacy  of  her  frame,  and  prevalence  of  her  paffions,  is  liable 

/ 

to  fo  many  excefles  and  inordinate  motions  that  had  fuch  caufes 
been  productive  of  marks  or  monfters,  they  would  certainly  have 
been  much  more  frequent.  Befides,  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  conception  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  mother, 
but  refults  from  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  feveral  animal 
functions,  and  therefore  happens  whether  her  imagination  be 
for  or  againft  it : Surely  then  it  would  be  extremely  irrational  to 
fuppofe  its  influence  over  the  Foetus  greater  than  that  which 
prevailed  over  her  own  body. 

By  the  molt  accurate  examination  of  parts  connecting  the 
child  to  the  womb,  there  does  not  appear  any  continuation  of 
veflels  between  one  and  the  other ; for  the  umbilical  vein  and 
arteries  proceeding  from  the  firft,  terminate  at  the  exterior  fur- 
face  of  the  placenta  ; and  thofe  veflels  which  are  derived  from 
the  uterus,  without  any  communication  with  the  former,  enter 
the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  fame  placentary  mafs,  and  gp 
no  farther. 

No  anatomifl  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  demonftrate  the 
exiftence  of  nerves  in  the  umbilical  cord,  which  is  the  me- 
dium of  ail  intercourfe  between  the  mother  and  child.  How 
then  can  the  imagination  of  the  firft  operate  or  extend  its  in- 
fluence to  the  laft,  without  the  mediation  of  nerves,  which 
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are  the  organs  of  all  fenfation  ? With  as  much  reafon  it  might 
be  fuppofed,  an  impreffion  made  on  the  mother  would  be 
transferred  to  the  infant  fucking  at  her  breaft.  It  has  indeed 
been  afierted  with  reafon,  that  feverai  parts  are  endowed  with 
fenfibility,  where  no  veftige  of  nerves  is  to  be  feen;  but  granting 
that  the  funis  was  nervous ; the  placentary  veftels  continued 
from  it,  are  not  fuppofed  at  firft  to  adhere  to  the  uterus,  when 
the  tender  ftamina  of  the  Embryo  would  be  mo  ft  fufceptible  of 
violence  or  change ; and  even  when  an  attachment  commences, 
that  is  only  effedled  by  a fuperficial  contiguity  of  parts , and  not 
by  any  continuation  of  veffels  from  one  to  the  other , as  al- 
ready obferved.  In  a word,  the  umbilical  cord,  is  plainly  in- 
tended for  the  purpofes  of  circulation,  not  fenfation  ;,  and 
as  it  fprings  from  the  Foetus,  is  deftitute  of  nerves,  left  the  in- 
fant Ihould  have  fuffered  pain  when  that  part  was  divided  after 
its  birth. 

Thus  may  anatomical  knowledge  clearly  convince  us>  that 
the  Foetus  in  utero  has  a body  perfectly  diftincf  from  that  of  its 
mother,  and  is  not  affedted  by  her  fenfations,  which  are  en- 
tirely confined  to  her  own  fyftem.  Agreeable  to  this  fuppofit- 
tion,  many  inftances  might  be  brought  to  prove  the  one  fleeps 
whilft  the  other  is  awake,  the  one  is  affedled  with  pain  when 
the  other  is  at  eafe,  and  that  each  has  a circulation  of  blood 
peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  imagination  of  the  mother  can  therefore 
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have  no  power  to  alter  the  ftamina  of  the  Foetus,  or  change 
the  mode  of  its  exigence,  either  by  giving  it  fupernumerary 
parts,  or  taking  away  thofe  already  formed.  This  reafoning  is 
ftill  farther  confirmed  by  the  following  circumftances ; firft,  be- 
eaufe  infants  have  often  had  marks,  where  there  was  no  pre- 
ceding difturbance  in  the  mother’s  imagination  ; and  fecondly, 
becaufe  her  imagination  has  often  been  violently  affebled  where 
the  child  was  free  from  any  fuch  marks  or  deformities.  Hiftory 
informs  us  that  Rizzio,  fecretary  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
ftabbed  in  her  prefence  whilft  file  was  pregnant,  but  notwith- 
standing the  horror  from  thence  impreffed  upon  her  mind,  fhe 
was  delivered  of  a child,  afterwards  James  the  firft,  who  had 
not  the  leaft  appearance  of  blood-colored  marks  or  ftigmata. 

But  feeing  that  marks  and  monfters  do  fometimes  happen, 
how  are  they  to  be  accounted  for,  or  from  what  caufes  do 
they  arife  ? Perhaps  from  fome  accidental  violence  disturbing 
the  tender  Embryo,  as  yet  in  a gelatinous  ft  ate ; or  from 
a difeafed  ftamina,  where  its  very  rudiments  are  rnonftrous  and 
deformed.  Sudden  frights  are  obferved  to  occafion  abortion, 
by  what  Hoffman  calls  convuljio  uteri ; and  it  is  probable  that 
the  fame  preternatural  preffure,  by  producing  conftriction  of 
the  uterus,  may  forcibly  adl  on  the  Embryo,  and  by  obftrudting 
the  juices  in  its  extremities,  occafion  thofe  parts  to  wither  and 
drop  off  for  want  of  circulation. 
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Eller  fuppofes,  that  flefh-marks  in  the  child  arife  from  a 
fault  of  the  womb,  which,  bypreffing  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin 
and  obftrudting  the  arteries,  may  throw  their  blood  upon  the 
lymphatic  branches,  and  convert  them  into  blood  veffels,  which 
being  fpread  on  the  fkin,  will  tinge  it  with  a red  color. 
We  are  ferioufly  told,  marks  refembling  red  currants,  cherries, 
&c.  become  more  red  and  vivid  when  thofe  fruits  are  ripe  $ 
to  which,  if  any  reply  is  neceffary,  it  might  be  anfwered, 
that  the  palenefs  or  florid  color  of  the  fkin  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  blood  palling  through  the  capillary  veffels  on  its  fur- 
face  ; the  lafl  of  which  will  therefore  always  be  greateft  in 
warm  weather,  when  fuch  fruits  are  in  feafon.  But  if  imagi- 
nation had  power  to  produce  colors,  as  fome  would  weakly 
fuggeft,  why  fhould  not  children  be  marked  with  grapes,  or 
green  goofeberries,  as  well  as  with  cherries  or  red  currants,  fince 
it  may  be  prefumed  the  mother  will  as  often  have  longings  for 
one  as  the  other  ? 

C.  V.-  , * # ,*vN\  / • „ ^ ^ . r 

Before  we  difmifs  our  prefent  fubjedf,  it  may  be  necelfary  to 
remark,  that  monftrous  Fcetufes  are  alfo  common  in  brute  ani- 
mals; although  our  felfifhnefs  and  pride  will  not  allow  them 
the  exercife  of  thofe  rational  faculties  which  are  fuppofed  the 
iole  caufe  of  fuch  deformities  in  the  human  fpecies.  In  fhort3 
a lufus  naturce , or  preternatural  conformation  of  parts,  is  fre- 
quently known  to  prevail  in  plants  as  well  as  animals,  which 
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fhews,  that  fuch  uncommon  appearances  in  the  laft  a rife  from 
mere  corporeal  agency,  or  the  perverted  laws  of  motion,  and7 
have  noting  to 'do  with  imagination  or  operations  of  the  mind  j 
a prefumption,  that,  in  the  firft,  the  caufe  is  the  fame. 

As  by  chemiltry  the  texture  of  natural  bodies  is  unfolded, 
and  their  feveral  qualities  difclofed  ; fo  the  elements  of  hu- 
man bodies,  as  well  as  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  fubjedt, 
are  illuftrated  and  explained  by  the  Science  of  Midwifery ; for 
it  brings  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  man,  even  from  the  firft  - ftamp  of  his  exig- 
ence. . 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fubjoin  the  following  queries, 
moft  of  which  belong  to  the  Obftetric  Science,  and  therefore 
will  hereafter  be  duly  confiderecL 

An  locus  certus  conceptui  propius  ajftgnari.  queat  f 

An , ah  origine  monfira  funt , vel  caufis  accident alihus  fic 
funt ; queenam  funt  eorum  caufez  f 

An,  et  qua  ratione  feminis  potejlas  parentum,  affeSliones  in* 
genitas  mores,  rohur, formez  fimilitudinem,.ftaturam  et  reliquos 
chara&eres  una  traducat  $ 
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An,  et  quomodo  femzn  mar  is,  fceminatn  virtualiter  con  tine  at , 
et  femen  fcemince  virtualiter  marem  f SP  qucenam  eft  caufa 
fexuum  differ  entice  f 

An  foetus  omnia  vifcera , vafa , artus  fimul  habeat ; 
plane  mutet  for  mam,  primo  pifciculo , deinde  amphibio , poftea 
rejpiranti  proximam  ?■ 

P^uibus  experiments  precipue  indagari  valeant  fcecunditas  et : 
fterilitas  inulierum  PL 

An  fuperfoetatio  poteft  f 

An  alatur  foetus  per  os,}  per  umbilicum,  an  per  utr unique  f 

£$uid  de  legitimo  tempore  partus  humani  Jlatuendum  fit  f 

We  fhalj  now  trace  the  progrefs  of  Midwifery, . and  * re~ 
mark  the  advances  it  made  among  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
till  arrived  at  its  prefent  flate.  It  is  not  however  my  defign 
to  give  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  feveral  authors  on  this 
fubjedl,  in  chronological  order  ; for  as  their  writings  are  al- 
rnoft  innumerable,  fuch  an  undertaking  could  not  come 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  Introductory  Lecture?: 
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I fhall  therefore.  Gentlemen,  only  mention  thofe  of  the  greateft 
note,  and  lay  before  you  a general  view  of  their  opinions  and 
practice. 

In  the  flrft  ages,  women  in  labor  were  attended  by  their 
own  fex,  who  gave  their  affiftance  without  method,  being 
rather  diredled  by  neceffity  than  fki’l  or  choice ; hence,  the 
progrefs  and  improvement  of  this  art  muft  have  been  extremely 
flow.  In  difficult  cafes,  compaffion  naturally  inclined  them  to 
enquire  into  the  caufe  of  fuch  difficulties,  by  touching  the 
patient  in  the  time  of  her  labor-pains ; and  in  this  manner  they 
began  to  improve  their  {lender  knowledge,  and  made  fome  ob~ 
fervations  that  were  of  fervice  in  their  future  practice.  For 
example,  they  could  not  help  remarking,  that  in  moft  cafes 
where  the  infant’s  head  prefented,  the  patient  was  fpeedily 
delivered  by  the  Ample  effedt  of  the  labor  pains  j therefore 
they  concluded  this  was  natural. 

\ 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  prefented, 
the  pains  were  inefficient  to  effect  the  birth  ; and  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  proper  methods  of  aflifting,  the  mother 
generally  died  undelivered  j confequently,  they  had  great  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe  that  all  fuch  cafes  were  dangerous  and  pre- 
ternatural. Hence  fprung  the  divifion  of  labors,  which  they 
diftinguifhed  into  natural  and  preternatural. 
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Midwifery  at  this  time  being  chiefly  exercjfed  by  women, 
frequently  fell  into  abufe.  To  remedy  this  evil,  we  are  told 
a law  was  made  at  Athens , excluding  them  from  practice, 
and  appointing  men  only,  to  take  upon  them  the  province  of 
delivering  women,  and  directing  medicines  for  the  feveral  dif~ 
eafes  to  which  they  were  fubjedl ; but  fuch  was  the  effedl  of 
cuftom,  that  the  legiflative  power  was  inceflantly  importuned, 
and  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  revoke  this  edidt,  and  to  reflore 
women  to  their  former  privilege  of  pradfifing  this  art. 

I think  there  does  not  appear  fuflicient  reafon  for  fetting 
female  pradfitioners  afide,  provided  they  are  properly  inftrudted, 
and  not  only  able  to  diftinguifh  when  there  is  danger,  but 
confcientioufly  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  by  fending  for  farther 
affiftance  in  time,  which  too  frequently  is  neglected.  This  is 
fo  far  from  difparagement  to  them,  that  it  makes  a neceffary 
part  of  their  duty,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  commended ; 
and  therefore,  when  men  of  the  prafeffion  are  called  in,  they 
ought  not  to  brow-beat  and  fuggeft  hints  to  their  difadvantage, 
but  treat  them  with  becoming  civility,  and,  if  poflible  pro- 
tect them  from  blame ; as  an  injury  to  their  reputation  would 
be  followed  by  the  lofs  of  bufinefs,  and  might  affebl  the  in- 
tereft  of  a family  which  they  are  induftrious  to  maintain. 
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Cleopatra  and  Afpafia  were  the  two  female  proficients  in 
this  art,  who  by  their  practice  and  writings  were  mo  ft  diflin- 
guifhed  and  made  known  to  pofterity  ; an  account  of  the  firft 
may  be  found  in  the  Harmonia  Gynceciorum , and  the  laft  is 
particularly  mentioned  by  ALtius,  who  has  tranfcribed  feveral 
chapters  from  her  works,  relative  to  the  management  and  de- 
livery of  women. 

The  progrefs  and  improvement  of  Midwifery  may  be  dated 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates , who  pradlifed  in  Greece  four 
hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the  birth  of  ChrifL  He  wrote 
feveral  books  profelfedly  on  difeafes  of  women  under  the  fol- 
lowing titles : de  Morbis  mulierum ; de  Superfcetatione ; de 
Foetus  in  utero  mortui  extra&ione  ; de  Virginibus  et  de  Sterili- 
bus.  Some  of  thefe  trades  are  accounted  fpurious,  and  the 
rather,  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  after  his  death,  before  thofe 
works  were  collected  into  a body  by  Artimidorus  and  Diafcori? 
des , two  phyficians  of  Alexandria,  in  which  feveral  contradictions 
are  to  be  found. 

Erotion  took  great  pains  to  point  out  the  true  works  of 
Hippocrates  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  book  de  Vir~ 
ginibus,  nor  that  de  Natura  Muliebri.  Mercurialis  alfo  has 
placed  the  books  de  Natura  Muliebri  j de  Morbis  Mulierum , 
and  that  de  Sterilibus , in  the  third  clafs,  as  writings  in  which 
Hippocrates  had  no  fhare. 
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The  medicines  recommended  by  this  author  are  odd  and 
indelicate,  and  his  theory  extremely  erroneous.  In  the  hyfteric 
paflion,  he  afterts  that  the  womb  changes  its  place,  and  rifes 
to  the  ftomach  and  heart ; fo  that  one  would  be  apt  to  con- 
clude, he  had  never  feen  its  fituation  in  the  diffedlion  of  a 
human  body ; otherwife,  he  could  not  have  omitted  to  re- 
mark its  connexion  to  the  furrounding  parts.  His  dodlrine 
of  conception  was  adopted  by  authors  of  the  firfh  rank,  and 
adhered  to,  even  till  the  fixteenth  century ; but  his  method  of 
practice  deferves  no  attention,  for  it  appears  by  a furvey  of 
his  works,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  antients  in  general,  how  im- 
perfectly  the  Obfletric  Art  was  known ; fo  that  if  we 
compare  Hippocrates  difcourfing  on  this  fubjebl,  with  the 
fame  Hippocrates  fpeaking  of  difeafes,  pointing  out  their 
diftindlions,  and  prognoftic'ating  their  various  events,  nil  fuit 
unquam  tam  difpar  Jibi . In  the  firft,  he  is  a ftranger  to 
the  ftrudlure  and  functions  of  the  parts  appropriated  to  genera- 
tion and  parturition,  but  in  the  laft,  is  wonderfully  fagacious, 
accurate  and  juft;  and  therefore,  as  a nice  obferver  of  Nature 
and  a faithful  recorder  of  her  operations,  he  has  flood  the  teffc 
of  all  ages,  and  juftly  continues  admired  and  efteemed  to  the 
prefent  time-.. 

Ariflotle  affo  wrote  on  the  fubjeol  of  Midwifery,  particu- 
larly on  the  generation  of  animals;  and  though  his  rules  for 
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practice  are  few  and  fcarcely  to  be  regarded,  yet  in  his  feventh 
book  on  this  fubjedf  are  to  be  found  feveral  obfervations  wor- 
thy of  remark,  under  the  following  heads : Of  the  figns  of 
puberty  in  men  and  women ; of  the  menfes  ; the  figns  of  con- 
ception, and  fymptoms  which  happen  from  thence  to  the 
time  of  labor : Alfo  the  fituation  of  the  Foetus  in  utero,  the 
child’s  birth,  and  of  the  placenta  and  funis.  He  obferves 
that  the  conflitution,  both  of  the  male  and  female,  under- 
goes a confiderable  change  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  that 
women  'who  have  not  the  periodical  flux  are  generally  barren, 
although  fome  have  been  known  to  conceive,  who  never  had 
the  difcharge  at  all.  He  afferts,  that  women  fuffer  more  than 
quadrupeds  in  the  time  of  parturition ; that  the  Foetus  is  nou- 
rifhed  by  the  funis,  and  naturally  prefents  with  the  head ; that 
the  period  of  geflation  is  various  in  the  human  fpecies,  but 
that  animals  bring  forth  at  a flated  time,  and  with  their  bones 
perfedlly  formed.  But  the  moft  extraordinary  of  all  his  por- 
tions is,  that  blind  and  lame  children,  are  generated  of  blind 
and  lame  parents;  from  which  it  is  plain  he  had  adopted  the 
dodlrine  of  Hippocrates , who  afferted,  that  the  femen  is  a 
combination  of  organical  particles,  derived  from  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body,  and  that,  being  affociated,  they  form  a 
genitura  or  rudiments  of  the  Embryo  . 
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Cornelius  Celfus , who  might  juftly  be  called  The  Latin  Hip- 
pocrates, is  the  next  author  of  note ; he  lived  in  the  reign  of 
! Tiberius , A.  D.  35,  and  wrote  a treatife  on  medicine  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  much  admired  for  its  elegance  of  ftyle;  but 
whether  he  was  really  a phyfician,  or  a man  of  uncommon 
underftanding,  whofe  natural  genius  led  him  to  ftudy  that 
fcience,  is  not  certainly  known,  for  he  wrote  on  war  and 
agriculture  as  well  as  phyfic.  In  his  feventh  book  he  treats 
on  the  difeafes  of  women,  and  the  method  of  extracting  a 
dead  Foetus,  but  what  he  lays  down  is  chiefly  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  phyficians,  particularly  Hippocrates , fo  that  he  is 
rather  confuted  as  the  flandard  of  elegance  and  true  purity 
of  ftyle,  than  for  any  thing  remarkably  inftrudtive  on  this 
fubject. 

Galen  of  Pergamus,  a celebrated  Greek  phyfician,  was  born 
A.  D.  132,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian , about  fix  hun- 
dred years  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates ; he  travelled  through 
feveral  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  afterwards  re- 
fided  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  was  then  the  moft  cele- 
brated fchool  of  medicine  in  the  world  ; but  at  laft  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  died.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a man  of  great  learning,  and  a fubtle  difeerning  genius, 
but  he  was  affuming  and  vain -glorious,  arrogating  to  himfelf 
1:he  higheft  honors,  and  at  the  fame  time  attempting  to  de- 
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predate  and  leffen  the  authority  of  other  phyficians.  He  is 
allowed  to  be  the  belt  commentator  on  the  works  of  Hippos 
crates , though  in  his  relation  of  things  he  is  circumlocutary 
and  diffufe.  He  wrote  feveral  books  on  the  fubjed  of  Mid- 
wifery ; namely,  one  de  Semine ; de  Formatione  Foetus  et 
de  Uteri  dijfe&ione , where  he  lays  claim  to  the  difcovery  of 
thofe  tubes  belonging  to  it,  which  were  afterwards  faid  to  be 
found  out  by  Fallopius. 

To  enumerate  the  feveral  antient  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  prefent  fubjedl,  would  be  tedious  and  unneceifary  ; from 
Galen  therefore,  down  to  the  time  of  Parceusy  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  only  to  mention  thofe  of  principal  note. 

JEtius , who  lived  A.  D.  380,  left  a fyftem  of  phyfic 
in  Greek,  which  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Cornarius , and 
printed  at  Bafil  under  the  title  of  “ ContraSla  ex  V tteribus 
Medicinal ’ the  lafl  book  of  which  treats  fully  and  judicioufly 
on  difeafes  of  women.  He  defcribes  the  fituation,  magnitude 
and  figure  of  the  uterus,  and  gives  a circumftantial  account 
of  difficult  births ; he  likewife  takes  notice,  that  delivery 
may  be  retarded  by  the  too  early  rupture,  or  preter- 
natural rigidity  of  the  membranes  containing  the  child,  and 
directs  what  is  necelfary  to  be  done  on  thofe  occafions.  His 
cautions  againft  violence*  when  the  os  uteri  is  clofed  by  in- 
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flammation,  are  rational  and  well  adapted  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  parts;  in  fhort,  though  he  is  little  more  than  a compiler 
from  Galen , Soranus  and  others,  he  feems  an  author  of  exceed- 
ing merit  and  candor,  always  naming  the  originals  from  whence 
his  quotations  are  taken,  which  in  general  are  judicioufly  chofen 
and  well  applied. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  Obftetric  Art  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  when  the  weftern  empire  was  invaded  and 
ravaged  by  Goths  and  Vandals,  a barbarous  people  and  enemies 
to  the  polite  arts ; the  feveral  fciences,  for  want  of  patronage, 
began  to  languish  and  at  laft  were  neglected  and  forgot.  The 
fate  of  learning  in  the  eaft  was  much  the  fame  foon  after,  for 
the  Saracens  fubdued  Egypt,  and  deftroyed  the  famous  library 
at  Alexandria,  the  books  being  difperfed  by  the  Calif’s  order, 
and  burnt  at  the  feveral  Bagnios.  But  in  proportion  as  learn- 
ing declined  among  the  Greeks,  it  began  to  flourifli  among 
the  Arabians,  who  extended  their  empire  over  Aha,  Africa 
and  Europe,  under  the  Calif  Almamon  Abdalla , who  reigned 
A.  D.  813,  and  caufed  the  Greek  authors  to  be  tranflated 
into  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues ; for  feveral  of  them  were 
fortunately  preferved,  although  the  public  library  was  de- 
ftroyed. 
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Avicenna,  a Mahometan  phyfician,  was  born  in  Perfia,  arid 
lived  A.  D.  rooo.  He  wrote  a book  called  Canon  Medicine 
divded  into  five  fedtions  ; in  the  third  he  fpeaks  of  conception, 
pregnancy  and  delivery,  and  alfo  the  diforders  peculiar  to  wo- 
men. Though  the  forceps  is  fuppofed  a modern  invention, 
he  mentions  that  inftrument,  and  fuch  as  was  manifeftly  in- 
tended to  fave  the  child. 

v\ ij  sfi  do  ::  slI  rvr  sidT 

Albucafis ; an  Arabian,  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  A,  D.  10&5, 
and  like  wife  treats  on  difeafes  of  women  : He  is  remarkable 
for  delineating  and  defcribing  the  feveral  inftruments  then  in 
ufe ; among  the  reft  a figure  of  the  forceps,  and  of  an  inftru- 
ment  called  Impellens. 

• \ ' ••  - ‘ ' - ' C " ' • 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1200,  the  Europeans,  by  their 
commerce  with  the  Saracens,  became  acquainted  with  the 
fciences ; hence,  the  aft  of  phyfic  was  cultivated,  and  at  laft 
gave  rife  to  two  of  the  moft  ancient  colleges  of  medicine  in 
Europe ; namely,  thofe  of  Palermo  and  Montpelier , where  the 
dodtrines  of  the  Arabian  phyficians  were  principally  taught, 
till  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year 
14 53;  for  at  this  time  the  feveral  learned  men  fled  -from 
thence,  and  took  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Italy  and  France,  where  they  carried  the  fci- 
ences; and  as  learning  revived,  men  of  genius  now  began 
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to  ftudy  Hippocrates  and  the  other  Greek  phyficians ; and  the 
works  of  Avicenna  and  Rbafes,  whofe  authorities  had  long 
prevailed,  were  now  juftly  rejected.  Thus  was  the  Grecian 
art  of  medicine  reftored,  and  by  degrees  a folid  fyftem  of 
phyfic  eflablifhed,  by  which  the  caufes  and  cure  of  drfeafes 
were  more  rationally  confidered,  and  accurately  diflin- 
guifhed. 

From  this  period  to  the  time  of  Parceus , the  great  pro- 
moter of  Objietric  knowledge , the  general  pradlice  of  the 
ancients  was  as  follows : If  the  infant  did  not  prefent  na- 
turally they  fhook  the  woman  and  altered  her  portion,  a me- 
thod fo  irrational,  that  it  could  anfwer  no  purpofe  but  that 
of  tormenting  the  patient.  The  operator  alfo  attempted  to 
bring  the  head  to  a right  prefentation,  but  if  he  failed,  he 
then  endeavoured  to  deliver  by  the  feet ; if  none  of  thefe 
methods  fucceeded,  it  was  treated  as  a dead  child,  and  extradled 
with  crotchets ; but  if  it  was  too  large  to  pafs  whole,  they  dif- 
membered  and  extracted  it  piece-meal. 

In  the  year  1575,  Pareeus , a French  author,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  book,  where  he  treats  on  generation  and  the  delivery 
of  women,  entirely  rejecting  thofe  irrational  proceedings  of 
the  ancients,  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  exprefsly  diredls  the 
child  to  be  turned  and  delivered  by  the  feet,  which  was  a 
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capital  endeavour  towards  the  advancement  of  the  art ; for  by 
this  judicious  method  many  women  were  faved,  who  otherwife 
muff  have  died  undelivered. 

From  this  time  the  improvements  in  Midwifery  were  many 
and  great,  both  by  manual  operation  and  the  invention  of 
new  inftruments.  Guillemeau , who  was  a fcholar  of  Pares , 
alfo  wrote  exprefsly  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  and  improves  much 
on  the  rules  laid  down  by  his  predecelfor  : In  profufe  flood- 
ings, he  orders  the  membranes  to  be  broken  and  the  pa- 
tient fpeedily  delivered ; he  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  rup- 
tured uterus,  fome  inftances  of  which  had  fallen  under  his 
obfervation. 

: / 

From  the  time  of  Guillemeau , till  that  of  Mauriceau  (being 
upwards  of  half  a century)  feveral  ufeful  tracfts  were  publifhed. 
Severinus  publifhed  a book  on  pregnancy  and  delivery ; and 
in  the  year  1628,  G.  Nymmanus  printed  his  diflertation  de  vita 
Foetus  in  utero>  wherein  he  proves  that  the  child  may  furvive 
a confiderable  time  after  the  mother’s  death,  and  therefore  ad- 
monifhes  magifirates,  and  thofe  who  have  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  to  permit  the  opening  of  fuch  women  as  die 
undelivered,  in  order  to  preferve  the  infant* 
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The  works  of  Sennertus , a celebrated  profeffor  of  phyfic  at 
Wittemberg,  were  publifhed  in  the  year  1640  ; in  which  is  to 
be  found  a valuable  practical  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  women 
and  children  ; where  the  defcription  of  the  fymptoms  appears 
accurate,  and  the  intention  of  cure  is  laid  down  with  ciearnefs 
and  profound  fkill. 

A.  D.  1668,  Mauriceau , after  much  experience  at  the  Ho- 
tel Dieu,  publifhed  a book  on  Midwifery,  which  came  nearer 
to  a complete  fyffem,  in  what  regards  practice,  than  any 
thing  which  went  before  it ; but  his  dodtrine  of  conception 
is  falfe  and  erroneous,  and  his  theory  vague  and  irrational, 
though  his  pradlical  aphOrifms  are  judicious  and  excellently 
deduced. 

Various  now  were  the  authors  on  Midwifery  ; for  Dionis , 
Peu , and  Portal  publifhed  their  feveral  works,  and  not  long 
after,  Saviarcl,  who  pra&ifed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  alfo  pub- 
lifhed feveral  obfervations  on  female  difeafes  and  the  me- 
' thod  of  affifling  in  difficult  labors.  Daventer , a Dutch 
phyfician,  printed  his  book  on  the  art  of  Midwifery  in  the 
year  ijoi,  and  became  eminent  by  remarking,  that  the  moil 
common  caufe  of  difficult  labors  arifes  from  an  obliqtce  fitu- 
tion  of  the  uterus  ; the  fallacy  of  which  opinion  will  be  fhewn 
in  the  fubfequent  Lectures.  Befides,  though  this  paffed  for  a dif- 
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covery  of  Daventer  s,  it  was  obferved  by  De  Gr/zqf  and 
W’inckler  long  before.  Thofe  points  of  dqdfrines  for  which 
Daventer  moil  deferves  commendation,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
obfervations  on  Touching , from  which  many  ufeful  indications 
may  be  taken  concerning  the  event  of  labor. 

From  this  time  feveral  detached  pieces  were  publiihed,  though 
nothing  very  confiderable,  till  Damotte  s book,  appeared,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  many  judicious  obfervations,  candidly 
and  circumilantial ly  laid  down,  and  therefore  worthy  of  re- 
mark ; but  this  author,  though  a modern,  probably  knew 
not  the  ufe  of  the  Forceps , for  in  laborious  cafes,  where  the 
difficulty  is  great,  he  diredts  the  child  to  be  turned  and  brought 
by  the  feet. 

About  the  year  1721,  many  curious  and  uncommon  cafes 
were  publiihed  by  the  celebrated  Rayfch , and  alfo  his  tradl  de 
Mufculo  in  fundo  uteri  ohfervato.  Soon  after,  V aterus  printed 
his  dijfertatio  pathologica  de  utero  gravido ; and  Puzos , in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  attempts 
to  ihew  a more  fafe  and  gentle  method  of  proceeding  in  uterine 
haemorrhages  than  had  before  been  pradlifed  on  fuch  occafions, 
all  which  will  hereafter  be  duly  confidered. 
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la  the  year  1743,  Nocrtwyk , a Dutch  phyfician,  publifhed 
at  Leiden  his  accurate  anatomical  hiflory  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
which  merits  the  perufal  of  all  thofe  who  purpofe  to  ftudy 
Midwifery.  Levret , a celebrated  profeffor  of  Midwifery  at 
Paris,  has  alio  from  time  to  time  publifhed  three  volumes  on 
the  fubjedt  of  Midwifery  : In  the  firft  he  treats  on  that  art, 
as  demonftrated  on  mechanical  principles ; the  fecond  com- 
prehends his  obfeivations,  with  the  defcription  and  figure  of 
the  different  forceps  in  ufe.  The  third  volume  treats  on  the 
polypus,  and  defcribes  the  figure  of  his  inffruments  for  tying 
polypofe  tumors  of  the  uterus,  in  a manner  more  fafe  and  eafy 
than  hitherto  known. 

Rodererus , profeffor  of  Midwifery  in  the  univerfity  of  Got- 
tingen, in  the  year  1759  printed  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
Elementa  Artis  Objletricarice , in  which  the  practice  of  Mid- 
wifery is  concifely  laid  down  ; but  as  a public  teacher,  whofe 
do&rine  may  have  confiderable  influence  on  thofe  who  at- 
tended his  ledlures,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  he  fhews 
an  uncommon  propenfity  to  the  ufe  of  inffruments,  even  thofe 
of  the  deftrudfive  kind.  He  alfo  publifhed  his  anatomical 
tables  of  the  gravid  uterus,  where  fome  of  the  parts  are  finely 
delineated. 

About  the  fame  time,  H.  Crantz , profeffor  of  Midwifery  at 
Vienna,  printeda  tradt  de  rupto  utero  in  tempore  pur tus,  and 
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alfo  his  differ tatio  de  re  inftrumentaria , in  which  he  gives  a 
full  hiflorical  account  of  the  different  inftruments  ufed  in 
Midwifery.  He  afferts,  that  the  ufe  of  the  crotchet  is  never 
required,  although  they  have  often  been  applied  ; he  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  deemed  homicide,  where  the  head  of  a living  child 
is  opened,  even  though  the  life  of  the  mother  fhould  be  in  dan- 
ger ; and  therefore  cenfures  Rodererus , with  uncommon  feve- 
rity,  for  inculcating  fuch  practice.  The  author  indeed  fhews 
humane  attention  to  the  infant,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
lefs  commendable,  had  he  been  a little  more  merciful  to  the 
reputation  of  his  brother  profeffor. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  confider  the  ufe  and  abufe  of 
Inftruments,  which  the  paflion  for  .novelty  has  multiplied  to 
an  extravagant  number.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  particularly 
the  Forceps , are  found  to  be  fafe  and  effectual,  in  preferving 
the  life  of  the  mother  and  child  ; but  wherever  delivery  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  fimple  force  of  labor-pains,  all  inftru- 
ments are  unneceffary  and  improper  ; fince  it  would  be  injudi- 
cious and  abfurd  to  fubflitute  art,  for  the  performance  of  that 
which  might  be  better  and  more  fafely  accomplifhed  by  the 
powers  of  nature  only. 

Thofe  who  are  not  fufficiently  converfant  in  practice,  from 
motives  of  fear,  which  always  magnify  danger  and  fuggeft 
i the 
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the  worft,  are  often  led  to  a more  precipitate  application  of 
inflruments  than  is  neceffary  or  confiflent  with  the  patient’s 
fafety.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome  who  exclaim  again# 
all  inflruments  whatever,  pretending  they  are  dangerous  and 
unneceffary ; but  it  may  with  reafon  be  afked,  whether  this 
does  not  arife  from  vanity  or  artifice  in  fuch  declaimers,  and  an 
endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  good  opinion  of  ti- 
morous and  weak-minded  women,  who  are  alarmed  at  the  very 
name  of  an  inflrument,  and  had  almofl  rather  die,  than  call 
in  the  afli fiance  of  thofe  who  are  faid , to  make  ufe  of  them? 
for  all  fuch  as  have  candor  and  fkill  mufl  allow,  that  in- 
flruments, particularly  the  Forceps , are  fometimes  fo  abfolutely 
neceffary  towards  the  prefer vation  of  both  mother  and  child, 
that  he  who  either  wants  dexterity  or  refolution  to  apply 

them,  w^ould  be  deficient  in  the  duties  of  his  office. 

% 

1 did  intend,  in  this  place  to  have  been  more  particular  on 
the  ufe  and  abufe  of  inflruments  ; but  as  it  is  firfl  neceffary  to 
know  the  flrudlure  of  the  parts  concerned  in  parturition,  before 
we  can  have  a juft  idea  of  their  application,  I fhall  defer  what 
is  farther  to  be  faid  on  that  fubjedl,  till  we  come  to  the  Lec- 
tures on  laborious  cafes ; where  the  different  inflruments  will  be 
examined,  by  taking  a comparative  view  of  their  feveral  ad- 
vantages and  defedls ; particularly  the  new  Forceps  with  three 
blades , hereafter  defcribed  and  illuftrated  by  two  copper-plate 
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prints,  exhibiting  the  utility  of  the  third  blade  when  the  child’s 
head  is  locked  within  the  brim  of  a narrow  pelvis . 

Moubray , Chapman , and  Quid ; Giffard , S me  Hie,  and  Bur- 
ton, are  the  principal  Englifh  writers  on  the  fubjedt  of  Mid- 
wifery. Befides  a due  attention,  te  many  of  the  authors  already 
mentioned,  I fhall  hereafter  occalionally  remark  fuch  new  ob - 
fervations  and  capital  improvements , as  have  been  laid  down 
from  time  to  time  by  the  moft  eminent  modern  Profejfors  of 
Midwifery  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Whoever  teaches  a fcience,  ought  to  prefent  thofe  intending 
to  ftudy  it,  with  a clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  all  its 
branches,  and  the  means  moft  conducive  to  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  whole.  Midwifery,  refpedting  its  operative  part,  may 
be  called  an  art ; but  as  it  comprehends  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  difeafes,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered  as  a fcience. 
It  may  be  divided  into  Theory  and  Practice : Theory  conflfls 
in  a competent  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  particu- 
larly what  relates  to  generation  and  the  menftrual  flux ; (eco- 
nomy of  the  gravid  uterus  ; the  nature  of  parturition  ; and  the 
dodtrine  of  difeafes  incident  to  women  and  children.  The  me- 
thod of  aflifting  with  dexterity  and  fkill  in  laborious  and  pre- 
ternatural labors,  and  adting  with  judgment  in  cafes  of  danger 
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or  difficulty,  conftitutes  the  practical  part.  Without  a previous 
and  diftindf  knowledge  of  all  thefe,  no  one  deferves  the  name 
of  AcQoucheur , for  if  he  ventures  to  give  advice  or  affiflance  not 
founded  on  rational  theory  and  the  eftabliffied  rules  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  he  will  adt  like  a bungling  mechanic,  who  vainly  at- 
tempts to  repair  a complex  machine,  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  feveral  wheels  and  fprings  which  compofe  it,  or  the 
principles  upon  which  its  motion  depends. 

From  regard  to  the  fafety  of  women,  and  the  public  good, 
as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  profeffion,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed, 
that  none  were  permitted  to  pradtife  Midwifery,  till  they  had 
given  fufficient  teftimony  of  their  {kill,  by  due  Examination  be- 
fore gentlemen  appointed  by  legal  authority,  for  thatpurpofe,  as 
ufual  in  other  branches  of  phyfic  and  furgery.  We  fhould 
not  then  find  the  town  and  country  over-run  with  ignorant 
pretenders  of  both  fexes,  who  impofe  on  the  credulous,  and 
iupply  their  want  of  knowledge  by  arrogance  and  vain  -boaftmg, 
or  a flavifh  fubmiffion  to  the  obftinacy  or  avarice  of  old  women 
and  nurfes. 

Where  humility  is  joined  with  ignorance,  it  fhould  rather  ex- 
cite pity  than  indignation ; but  it  is  truly  obferved,  that  thofe 
who  are  moil  deficient  in  underftanding  are  leaft  able  to  perceive 
it ; and  inflead  of  making  up  by  diligence  and  application  what 

they 
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they  want  in  intellect,  they  are  generally,  of  all  others,  the  moll 
felf-conceited  and  prefuming.  Did  the  evil  reft  with  fuch  un- 
worthy members  of  fociety,  it  might  be  pafled  over  in  filence ; 
but  when  it  affedls  the  immediate  fafety  of  fuch  as  intruft 
them  with  their  lives , it  cannot  be  too  ferioufly  reprefented, 
or  too  openly  expofed.  Hence  it  muft  appear  an  a6t  of  mani- 
feft  injuftice  to  the  public,  and  a real  injury  to  thofe  of  the 
medical  profeflion  duly  qualified,  whenever  profeffors  are  pre- 
vailed upon  to  fign  certificates  for  fuch  as  are  not  qualified 
at  all. 

The  patient’s  life  more  immediately  depends  on  the  operator’s 
fkill  in  this,  than  any  other  branch  of  phyfic  or  furgery  ; and 
therefore  it  is  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  every  one  who  engages 
in  it,  to  render  himfelf  duly  qualified.  He  ought  not  to 
fuppofe,  that  a courfe  or  two  of  Ledlures  negligently  atten- 
ded, is  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  and  that  he  may  then  fet  out 
in  pradfr’ce  with  reafonable  hopes  of  fuccefs  ; on  the  contrary, 
after  obtaining  a rational  theory,  he  fhould  have  frequent  op- 
portunities of  pra&ice , without  which  he  will  never  acquire 
dexterity  of  hand,  or  that  refolution  and  firmnefs  of  mind,  fo  ne- 
celfary  in  all  cafes  of  clanger  and  difficulty . Inftead  of  this,  his 
behaviour  will  be  timorous  and  confufed,  and  no  one  can  rea- 
fonably  expedf  to  engage  the  confidence  of  others,  who  ap- 
parently diftrufts  himfelf.  Such  conduct  will  always  fubjecft  him 
to  cenfure,  and  where  another  of  the  profeflion  is  fent  for,  and 
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performs  what  he  himfelf  is  unable  to  do,  it  will  degrade  his 
chara&er  and  injure  his  reputation. 


The  force  of  habit  is  fo  remarkable  in  the  difficult  operations 
of  Midwifery,  that  it  may  be  truly  faid,  V/j  Pra&ice  which 
makes  perfeSi ; for  the  hand  gains  ftrength  and  dexterity  in  pro- 
portion to  its  ufe,  and  the  mind  being  familiar  with  danger,  be- 
comes more  circumfpeCt  and  deliberate  than  before ; whereas, 
fear  enervates  the  hand,  deftroys  recollection,  and  puts  the 
thoughts  into  confufion. 


Whatever  knowledge  a man  may  polfefs,  or  however  refpec- 
tably  he  may  appear  in  his  profeffion,  he  has  a right  to  regu- 
late his  conduCt  by  the  rules  of  true  policy,  and  to  pay  due  at- 
tention to  his  own  interefl ; but  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  ti- 
morous and  time-ferving  deportment  ; not  by  chiming  in  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  ; by  being  in  league  with  nurfes 
and  ladies’  women,  or  paying  compliments  to  the  wealthy  and 
great  at  the  expence  of  truth  ; not  by  impoling  on  the  igno- 
rant with  pompous  and  pedantic  jargon,  or  aftonifhing  the 
vulgar  with  miraculous  and  pretended  cures ; but  by  principles 
direCtly  oppofed  to  all  thefe.  If  fuch  artifices  degrade  the 
meaneft  of  mankind,  furely  they  are  unworthy  of  men  profef- 
fing  a liberal  fcience,  whom  no  intereft  fhould  prompt  to  bafe 
and  ignoble  proceedings,  even  could  they  be  fuppofed  to  efcape 
deteCfion  and  contempt. 
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The  privilege  of  attending  a public  Lying-in  Hofpital  has 
Jong  been  wanting  in  this  great  metropolis,  to  perfect  ftudents 
in  the  true  practical  knowledge  of  Midwifery  ; and  it  affords 
me  much  pleafure,  that  I have  been  able  to  obtain,  this  fingular 
advantage  for  my  pupils  at  the  Westminster  Me; w Lying-in 
Hos  pital  ; where  near  five  thoufiand  wome72  have  already 
been  delivered  under  my  direction ; and  where  an  additional 
number  will  now  be  admitted,  by  order  of  the  Governors,  in 
confequence  of  new  fubfcribers,  benefactions,  and  legacies 
iince  its  firft  inflitution.  o. 

The  utility  of  permitting  ftudents,  when  duly  qualified  and 
under  proper  regulations,  to  attend  Public  Hofipitals  is  fo  ob- 
vious, that  this  cuftom  was  adopted  in  France  many  years 
ago,  and  is  now  allowed  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Such 
privileges  manifeftly  tend  to  the  improvement  of  Midwifery, 
and  therefore  will  be  productive  of  univerfal  good,  by  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  that  art  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  thofe  ftudents  may  hereafter  chance  to  refide ; and 
who,  from  fuch  previous  advantages,  will  be  duly  qualified 
in  dangerous  cafes  to  give  their  affiftance  with  judgment 
and  dexterity.  Hence,  many  women,  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor,  will  be  preferved,  who  other  wife  might  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  ignorance  or  infufficiency  of  unfkilful  practi- 
tioners. 


It 
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It  was  owing  to  the  wife  and  early  inftitution  of  Lying-in 
Hofpitals  in  Paris,  and  to  the  peculiar  advantages  and  im- 
provements arifing  from  them,  that  ftudents  in  Midwifery 
formerly  reforted  thither  from  other  nations ; but  though  this 
Art  is  no  where  more  rationally  now  taught,  or  more  judici- 
ouily  pradlifed  than  in  London ; it  muft  be  confeffed  that  we 
were  at  firft  indebted  to  the  French  for  many  of  its  capital  im- 
provements. 

rT  c>'ic  i!  ' > ' > U - • - * 
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Nothing  will  more  redound  to  the  public  good  than  humane 
attention. to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  induftrious  poor. 
A man.  of  this  profeffion  by  his  advice  and  timely  affiftance, 
may  often  adminifter  relief  and  comfort  tp  the  afflidled,  and 
even  preferve  life.  To  thofe  who  are  bleffed  with  fympathy 
and  benevo’ence  of  heart,  this  will  afford  the  molt  exalted 
pleafure,  efpecially  where  fuch  affiftance  is  given  to  women 
in  the  hour  of  their  diftrefs,  who  are  to  be  confidered  as  the 
weaker  fex,  and  unable  to  help  each  other. 

' ••  t ' ■ ■ - ' A : L * • ’ • ‘ ' ' x 

At  fuch  times,  none,  who  are  worthy  to  be  called  men, 
will  defert  even  the  pooreft  of  them ; their  nerves  are  ftrung 
to  the  fame  fenfations  of  pleafure  and  pain  as  thofe  of  the 
rich  ; they  are  formed  of  the  fame  materials,  and  ordained  to 
the  fame  end.  Let  us  look  back  to  our  own  origin,  and  we 
lhall  find  that  once  we  were  parts  of  themfelves ; for  we 
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fprung  from  their  bodies,  we  were  nouriihed  by  their  blood, 
and  fhould  have  periftied  in  the  very  commencement  of  our 
being,  had  we  not  been  fuftained,  nurfed  up,  and  cherifhed 
on  their  tender  bofoms,  and  protected  by  their  unwearied 
care. 


It  would  be  cruel  to  take  fees  of  thofe  who  fuffer  from 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  pain,  efpecially  where  Hofpitals 
are  wanting  for  their  reception ; even  a trifle,  fcarcely  of  be- 
nefit to  the  receiver,  would  be  more  than  they  could  fpare, 
who  earn  their  daily  bread  with  the  fweat  of  their  brows, 
and  are  often  unable  to  fupply  their  needy  families  with  the 

common  necelfaries  of  life  ! 
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When  we  come  to  confider  the  bffice  of  an  Accoucheur , 

we  find  it  attended  with  great  fatigue  of  body  and  anxiety 
of  mind.  His  patience  will  often  be  put  to  fevere  trials  by 
the  obftinacy  and  caprice  of  thofe  under  his  care  ; by  the  petu- 
lance and  felf-fufficiency  of  ignorant  nurfes,  or  the  malignant 
whifpers  of  malice  or  envy.  The  life  of  the  patient  and  his 
own  reputation  a?e  depending,  and  where  the  event  is  fatal, 
he  will  frequently  meet  with  undeferved  cenfure  and  the  molt 
illiberal  treatment  \ efpecially,  among  the  lower  clafs  of  peo- 
ple, who,  being  fwayed  by  prejudice  and  vulgar  errors,  judge 
without  reafon,  and  condemn  without  mercy.  This  will  render 
i his 
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his  attendance  irkfome  and  tedious ; but  as  long  as  human 
nature  continues  what  it  is,  he  muft  expedt  fometimes  to 
meet  with  fuch  unwelcome  behaviour.  The  tongue  of  flander 
is  as  much  at  liberty  as  the  tongue  of  truth,  and  fince  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  firft  from  proclaiming  injurious 
falfhood ; his  principal  happinefs  will  be  to  adt  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  not  to  deferve  it ; and  being  thus  confcious  of  having 
done  his  duty,  that  will  afford  him  confolation  which  nothing 
can  take  away. 

Befides  thefe  qualifications,  there  are  others  no  lefs  necef- 
fary  for  the  Accoucheur , in  common  with  the  reft  of  his  pro- 
feffion.  Every  one  is  a judge  of  his  appearance  and  deport- 
ment, though  not  of  his  fkill ; the  method  of  pleafing,  as  far 
as  it  is  conformable  to  the  principles  of  honor  and  rules  of 
good  breeding,  ought  therefore  to  make  no  inconfiderable 
part  of  his  charadler : Of  this  the  celebrated  Hoffman  was 
fo  fenfible,  that  he  publifhed  his  Medicus  politicus , and  Bohnius 
alfo  wrote  de  officio  medico  ; but  what  has  been  laid  down  on 
that  fubjedt  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  is  preferable 
to  the  reft ; having  delivered  his  fentiments  with  becoming 
freedom,  and  the  zeal  of  a phyfician  honeftly  folicitous  for  the 
credit  of  his  profeffion,  and  the  advancement  of  true  medical 
knowledge. 
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Whoever  pra&ifes  Midwifery,  ought  to  befober,  patient, 
and  difcrete , polite  and  eafy  in  his  addrefs,  and  of  a modeft 
and  humane  difpofition ; yet  po defied  of  fo  much  refolution 
as  not  to  be  alarmed  or  difconcerted  in  cafes  of  the  greateft 
danger.  At  all  fuch  times,  he  fhould  duly  confider  and  de- 
liberately attend  to  the  fymptoms  and  circumftances  before 
him,  taking  care  to  proceed  with  the  diftindt  exercife  of  his 
judgment  and  reafon,  as  a few  grains  of  error,  or  proper 
difcernment,  in  extreme  danger,  may  turn  the  fcale  for  life 
or  death.  When  the  patient’s  fituation  is  truly  alarming, 
and  the  event  likely  to  be  fatal,  her  relations  and  friends 
fhould  be  apprifed  of  it;  and  where  the  operator  finds  the 
cafe  fingularly  perplexing,  another  of  the  profeffion  eminent 
for  his  candour  and  fkill,  ought  to  be  called  in ; but,  whether 
in  confultation  or  fpeaking  to  the  attendants  he  fhould 
deliver  his  opinion  with  clearnefs  and  prudent  caution,  avoid- 
ing all  fuch  pedantic  phrafes  and  myfterious  terms  of  art,  as 
are  fitter  for  conjurors  than  men  of  fcience.  He  fhould  avail 
himfelf  of  no  illiberal  methods,  or  attempt  to  filch  a good 
name  at  the  expence  of  another’s  reputation;  but  in  all 
things,  as  becomes  a man  of  honor  and  true  benevolence, 
endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  fociety  without  often- 
tation,  to  fupport  the  credit  of  his  profeffion  without  pride, 
and  to  pradtife  condefcenfion  without  artifice  or  meannefs. 
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Whatever  aftiftance  we  men  may  at  this  time  require  fhould 
be  regarded  with  the  utmoft  delicacy ; their  fituation  being 
only  fuch,  as  it  has  ever  been  and  dill  muft  continue  accord- 
ing to  the  ftated  laws  of  Nature.  But,  to  inculcate  what  muft 
be  obvious  to  all  men  poflefTed  of  a fenfe  of  their  duty,  and 
the  common  principles  of  humanity,  would  be  an  unneceffary 
wafte  of  time.  Should  one  in  a thoufand  be  found  of  a dif- 
ferent character,  furely,  it  would  be  inconfiderate  and  unjuft 
to  cenfure  the  whole  profellion,  for  the  delinquency  of  fo  fmall 
a part.  It  is  not  fufHcient  to  fay,  that  thofe  who  pracftife 
Midwifery  have  frequent  opportunities  of  acfting  difhonor- 
ably ; for  if  the  means  of  violating  their  faith  and  honor  could 
be  proved  the  caufe  of  doing  fo ; all  mutual  confidence  would 
then  totally  ceafe,  and  mankind  in  general,  as  well  as  they, 
would  of  courfe  be  immoral  and  bafe,  fince  there  is  no  ftation 
or  department  in  life  which  does  not  daily  afford  opportunities 
of  becoming  vicious. 

The  Plan  which  I propofe  to  follow,  in  the  enfuing 
Course  of  Lectures,  is  exadllv  conformable  to  the  order 
of  particulars  laid  down  in  my  Syllabus,  which  I have  there- 
fore here  annexed  as  a Specimen  of  the  whole. 

From  thence  Gentlemen,  it  will  appear,  that  I mean  not 
only  to  lay  before  you,  the  Theory  and  Pra&ice  of  Midwifery , 
2 according 
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according  to  the  DoClrines  of  the  moft  eminent  modern  Pro- 
fejfors  of  that  Art , but  alfo  to  expatiate  largely  on  the  Na- 
ture and  Treatment  of  the  various  Difeafes  incident  to  Women 
and  Children , whether  acute  or  chronical , being  a branch  of 
medical  fcience  highly  important,  yet  of  all  others  moft  im- 
perfectly known  to  thofe  who  are  young  in  the  profeffion. 
I fhall  likewife  add  fome  general  Reflections  on  what  is  called 
clinical  Practice,  and  fhew  the  utility  refulting  from  it,  in  the 
cure  of  Difeafes ; as  well  as  the  great  advantage  of  examin- 
ing the  morbid  appearances  in  fuch  bodies  as  are  occa- 
fionally  direCted  to  be  opened  at  the  Weftminfter  Lying-in 
Hofpital. 

In  fhort,  I fhall  pay  the  utmofl  regard  to  whatever  is 
moft  ufeful  in  practice  and  endeavour  to  preferve  fuch  a re- 
gular fucceflion  of  circumftances,  as  tends  to  render  the  fol- 
lowing Course  of  Lectures  as  clear  and  inftruCtive  as 
my  abilities  will  allow.  Here  I muft  requeft,  that  thofe  who 
do  me  the  honor  to  attend  as  Pupils , will  take  down  their 
Notes  with  fuch  care,  as  neither  to  difcredit  themfelves  or  mif- 
reprefent  me.  They  will  do  well  to  confider,  that  their 
future  gain , and  advanceme?it  in  the  world  will  chiefly  de- 
pend on  the  rank  they  may  hold  in  their  profeflion,  for  ad- 
drefs,  dexterity  and  fkill,  and  that  thofe  qualifications  can  only 
be  attained  by  afliduity  and  application. 
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The  early  reading  of  Books,  during  their  attendance  at 
Lectures  does  not  feem  eligible,  for  it  often  mifleads  the 
fludent,  and  gives  a falfe  bias  to  his  judgment : It  will  firfl 
be  requifite  to  acquire  true  Principles  of  the  Science , with 
a competent  fhare  of  praElical  Knowledge,  and  with  fuch 
guides  to  diredl,  he  will  be  lefs  liable  to  error,  in  adopt- 
ing many  things,  which  ought  to  have  been  rejected,  as  ex- 
ceptionable. 

To  conclude ; the  great  importance  of  the  Science  of  Mid- 
wifery, whether  confdered  in  a moral  or  political  view,  is 
fudiciently  evident ; and  was  its  utility  only  confined  to  the 
Prefervation  of  women  and  their  tender  offspring  ; that  alone 
would  effectually  recommend  it  to  all  good  and  fenfible 
minds  ; but,  by  a review  of  its  feveral  advantages,  it  ap- 
pears a neceffary  Branch  of  Philofophy  as  well  as  Phyfic ; 
the  public  Adminiftration  of  ffuftice , under  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  calls  for  its  ailiftance;  and  even  the  Caufe  of 
Religion  itfelf  has  been  promoted  by  its  extenfive  influ- 
ence. It  may,  therefore,  be  truly  faid,  that  the  Obftetric 
Art  contributes  to  the  good  of  fociety,  and  the  general 
intereft  of  mankind,  in  a manner  fuperior  to  all  other  fci' 
ences. 

I (hall  now,  gentlemen,  trefpafs  no  longer  on  your 
time;  for  I prefume  it  will  evidently  appear,  from  what 
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has  already  been  faid,  that  all  thofe  who  propofe  to  ftudy 
Midwifery,  and  to  become  defervedly  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fellion,  ought  principally  to  avail  themfelves  of  praSiical 
Knowledge , founded  on  a previous  rational  ’Theory ; and 
not  indolently  content  themfelves  with  that  fuperficial  and 
imperfect  method  of  being  inftrudled,  which  has  hitherto 
fo  long  prevailed ; to  the  danger  of  the  patient,  the  dif- 
credit  of  the  fcience,  and  the  injury  of  their  own  repu- 
tation. 
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